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During  1916  The  Chicago 

Daily  News  printed  more  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Chicago  merchants 

six  days  a  week  than  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper  printed  in  seven  days.  The 
figures  are: 


The  Daily  News  {6  days)  6,031,167 
The  Tribune  (7  days)  5,909,580 
The  Herald  (7  days)  3,401,697 
The  Examiner  (7  days)  3,340,560 
The  American  (6  days)  3,271,014 
The  Journal  {6  days)  2,686,083 
The  Post  {6  days)  1,488,135 


agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 


The  national  advertiser  can  safely  follow  the  example 
of  these  local  merchants.' 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Over  425y000  daily 
“It  Covers  Chicago” 


New  York  State  Newspapers  Are 
the  Dominant  Force  in  Advertising 


The  reason  is  obvious : 

New  York  State  Newspapers 
have  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
state  of  largest  population  and 
greatest  wealth. 

And  this  circulation  is  not  only  one 
of  bulk,  but  one  of  quality,  as  well. 

G)nsidering  their  influence,  the 
quick  responsiveness  of  their  read¬ 
ers  and  the  business  fertility  of  the 
territory  the  New  York  State  News¬ 
papers  cover,  their  combined  rates 
are  the  LOWEST. 

Considering  the  profitable  results 
they  produce,  and  the  actual  money 
returns  they  bring  to  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Manufacturers,  as 
compared  with  other  mediums,  they 
rank  the  HIGHEST. 

Thus,  it  will  be  found  by  test  that 
they  the  are  conservators  of  time, 
cash  and  energy — three  essential 
things  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  business. 

As  the  struggle  is  sternest  where 
population  is  thickest,  its  compen¬ 
sation  is  found  in  larger  opportun¬ 
ity  and  swifter  reward. 

As  life  becomes  more  complex  it 
makes  larger  demands  on  those 
who  supply  necessities  and  luxuries. 

The  daily  demands  of  New  York 
State  are  enormous,  but  her  great 
wealth  permits  her  at  any  time  to 
buy  what  she  may  want. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  New 
York  State  property  is 

$13,160,267,250.00 

Her  salaried  workers  receive  annu¬ 
ally  the  princely  sum  of 

$186,032,000.00 

TAe  owners  of  these  properties  and  these 
prosperous  workers  are  guided  mainly  in 
their  purchases  by  the  advertisements  in 
the  New  Yorh^  State  Newspapers. 


A  Daily  Force  of  Almost  Four  Million 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

- 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M)  . 

41,090 

.06 

.06 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S)  . 

•  35,144 

.06 

.06 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (E)  . 

1 

»  A 

»  A 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (Sunday) . 

f  44,332 

.10 

.10 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E)  . 

28,761 

.07 

•05 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M&E)  ... 

.  102,568 

.14 

.12 

.  Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (S)  . 

•  101,795 

.14 

.12 

Buffalo  News . 

•  103,303 

•15 

•15 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E)  . 

•  •  7,832 

.0193 

.015 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E)  . 

.  21,549 

•035 

•03 

Gloversville  Herald  (M)  . 

6,483 

.02 

.015 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E)  . . 

5,714 

.0143 

.0108 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

6,804 

•035 

.015 

Jamestown  Post  (M)  . 

8,751' 

•025 

.0207 

Middletown  Times-Press  . . 

5,222 

.0178 

.0107 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E)  . 

.  6,888 

.0214 

.015 

Newburgh  Journal  (E)  . 

5,076 

.0107 

.0107 

New  York  American  (M)  . 

.  329,984 

.40 

.38 

New  York  American  (S)  . 

.  705,224 

.60 

•57 

New  York  Globe  (E)  . 

.  210,994 

.28 

.27 

New  York  Herald  (M)  . 

•  )  -  - 

i  40 

.40 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . ' . 

j-  99,597 

.50 

New  York  Evening  Post  (3c)  (E) . .  . 

•  20,744 

.18 

.16 

New  York  Sun  (M)  . 

j 

•36 

New  York  Sun  (S)  . 

1  *39 

•36 

New  York  Sun  (E)  . 

.  171,247 

•31 

.29 

New  York  Telegram  (E)  . 

j  -2925 

•27 

New  York  Telegram  (S)  . 

‘  1  218,463 

t  -195 

.18 

New'  York  Times  (M)  . 

• ) 

New  York  Times  (S) . 

.  \  340,904 

•50 

•45 

New  York  World  (M)  . 

New  York  World  (S) . 

\  398,894 

.40 

.40 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

.  404,858 

.40 

.40 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser  (E)... 

.  39,276 

.10 

.06 

3,661,707 

6.3160 

5.9129 

Ratings  Government  Statements,  October 

1916 
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O  matter  where  you 
live,  New  England, 
the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  or  on  the  South- 
ern  seaboard— to  think 
nationally,  you  must  supple¬ 
ment  your  local  journal  with 
the  New  York  newspaper 
carrying  the  most  enlightened 
Washington  correspondence. 
New  York  is  the  second  larg¬ 
est  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  -  the  American 
city  most  informed  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  Its  oldest, 
most  authoritative  and  most 
forward-looking  newspaper. 


(E  be  ^ektr  Uurk  ^toeniiig 


is  a  friend,  a  news  service 
and  an  advisor  that  no 
American  citizen  of  affairs 
can  afford  to  be  without. 
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By  United  Press” 


The  line  that  looms  up  in 
emergencies  and  carries 
confidence  day  by  day. 
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NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS  FEAR  FEDERAL  REGULATION 

At  Chicago  Conference  of  IManufacturers  and  Publishers  Governmental  Supervision  of 
Prices  Was  Foreeasted— Attempt  to  Diseredit  Paper  Committee  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  Is  Hot¬ 
ly  Resented  and  Utterly  Fails — Conference  of  Joint  Committees  to  Be  Held 
After  Report  of  Trade  Commission  Is  Made  Public. 


Following  the  refusal  of  the 
“paper  trust”  to  submit  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  Federal  agency  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  fair  price  for  news  print,  a 
joint  committee  acting  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  passed  at  last  Friday’s 
conference  in  Chicago  and  representing 
both  sides  In  the  controversy  will  meet 
within  a  few  days  in  a  final  effort  to 
reach  a  working  agreement. 

Many  publishers  who  attended  the 
Chicago  conference  hoping  that  the 
manufacturers,  who  had  called  the 
meeting,  would  present  a  conciliatory 
proposition,  left  for  their  homes  with 
the  feeling  that  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  manufacturer^  was  to  drive  their 
customers  into  line  under  the  guise  of 
holding  out  the  olive  branch.  Never¬ 
theless.  they  conceded  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  exhibited  a  less  “arrogant” 
spirit  than  was  the  case  during  the 
meetings  in  December.  Consequently 
they  acceded  to  the  suggestion  that 
committees  be  appointed  on  both  sides 
to  continue  the  discussions  immediately 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  report. 

These  committees,  of  which  George 
H.  Mead  was  named  chairman  for  the 
manufacturers,  and  Frank  P.  Glass  for 
the  publishers,  are  Instructed  to  remain 
in  session  till  they  agree  or  find  agree¬ 
ment  impossible,  and  then  report  back 
to  their  respective  organizations. 

The  big  disappointment  for  the  pub- 
li.shers  was  the  rejection  by  President 
Dodge,  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  to  agree  to  accept  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  questions  at  issue.  Only^one  of 
the  manufacturers,  Mr.  Mead,  of  the 
Spani.sh  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
indicated  a  disposition  to  comply  with 
this  proposal. 

The  publishers,  through  Mr.  Glass, 
chairman  of  the  paper  committee  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  countered  with  the  threat 
of  sumptuary  legi.slation  to  control  the 
price  of  news  print.  Mr.  Dodge  round¬ 
ly  asserted  he  would  meet  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  by  putting  his  paper  machines 
out  of  business. 

While  the  manufacturers  as  a  body 
were  disposed  to  allay  apprehension  by 
attributing  the  high  price  of  news  print 
to  panicky  conditions,  both  President 
Dodge  and  J.  H.  Bothwell,  a  Canadian 
manufacturer,  asserted  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  news  print  could  be 
supplied  under  any  conditions  by  next 
fall. 

That  Federal  prosecution  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  for  unfair  and  unlawful 
practices  is  likely  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  in¬ 
vestigation  was  plainly  hinted  by  Com¬ 


missioner  Joseph  E.  Davies,  who  with 
Vice-Chairman  William  J.  Harris,  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting.  Mr.  Davies  said 
certain  evidence  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  ac¬ 
tion,  and  he  aLso  intimated  that  the 
Commission  would  recommend  legisla¬ 
tion  to  Congress  to  relieve  the  plight 
of  the  publishers. 

A  flurry  of  accu.satlon  and  recrimin¬ 
ation  was  precipitated  when  Alexander 
Smith,  of  Pealxidy,  Houghteling  Com¬ 
pany,  and  vice-president  of  the  Abitlbi 
Paper  Company,  attacked  the  paper 
committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and  in- 
ferentially  its  chairman,  Mr.  Glass.  It 
required  all  the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Mead 
and  others  to  .smooth  over  the  row. 

The  afternoon  .session  convened  at 
three  o’clock,  and  George  H.  Mead, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  manufacturer.s,  announced  that  re¬ 
porters  would  be  allowed  to  take  notes 
of  the  proceedings,  though  no  stenog¬ 
rapher  was  present  for  either  side. 

Inasmuch  as  the  meeting  was  now 
officially  dechared  to  be  an  open  one, 
Roy  D.  Keehn,  general  manager  of  the 
Hears!  publications  in  Chicago,  gave 
out  an  authorized  version  of  what  he 
had  said  just  before  adjournment  in 
the  morning.  Mr.  Keehn’s  statement  at 
that  time  was  the  signal  for  prolonged 
applause  on  the  part  of  the  publishers, 
who  felt  that  he  had  exploded  a  bomb 
under  the  manufacturers. 

Following  is  Mr.  Keehn’s  statement: 

"If  you  want  to  .satisfy  the  publishers 
that  your  prices  are  based  on  cost  at 
the  present  time,  you  must  produce  the 
figures,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  the  manufacturers  will 
get  very  far  in  cordial  relations  until 
they  produce  figures  showing  their  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  production  and  showing  the 
difference  between  that  cost  and  the 
selling  price,  and  showing  why  the  prof¬ 
it.  Here  in  Chicago,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  has  been  paid  and  what 
newspapers  will  be  asked  to  pay  for 
white  paper  will  be  11,000,000  a  year. 
Generalities  will  not  convince  them  that 
this  is  justified. 

“This  proposition  has  been  made  to 
.several  manufacturers:  Will  you  make 
a  contract  for  a  period  of  years  based 
upon  a  percentage  profit  which  is  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer,  at  a  certain  per¬ 
centage,  that  percentage  to  be  added  to 
your  actual  co.st  of  production,  including 
every  item  of  expense  that  comes  into 
the  production  of  paper?  Would  you  ac¬ 
cept  a  contract  for  a  number  of  years 
which  would  insure  a  profit  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years? 

“The  answer  was,  ‘No.’  There  is  no 


cither  reason  for  the  answer  except  that 
the  enormous  profit  between  the  cost 
and  the  prices  asked  is  such  that  they 
would  rather  have  that  for  r  short  time 
than  a  guaranteed  reasonable  profit  for 
a  fixed  period  of  time.” 

ATTEMPT  AT  CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING. 

E.  G.  Smith,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  told  of  some  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  unsucces.sful  efforts  to  get 
equitable  prices  through  cooperative 
buying. 

“We  addressed  letters  to  thirty-two 
manufacturers,  asking  them  what  ton¬ 
nage  they  could  supply  us,”  Mr.  Smith 
said.  “They  replied  they  couldn’t  sup¬ 
ply  us;  we  were  turned  down  religious¬ 
ly,  only  to  discover  that  one  jobber  had 
ali  the  paper — which  he  was  selling  all 
the  way  from  60  to  100  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease.  This  jobber  got  a  big  tonnage 
at  3%  cents  and  sold  it  at  4%. 

"Now,  if  we  can  get  a  fair  agreement 
among  our  members  to  purchase  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  tonnage,  have  we  any 
opportunity  to  make  purchases  from 
you  gentlemen?  After  leaving  here  we 
can  work  out  a  scheme  for  the  co¬ 
operative  purchase  of  paper.  If  we  do 
so,  will  the  manufacturers  lend  their 
encouragemeht?” 

“Speaking  for  our  company  [the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills. 
Ltd.l,”  said  Mr.  Mead,  “we  would  wel¬ 
come  such  cooperative  buying.  There 
is  a  group  of  papers  in  •Ohio,  they  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  the  Select  List 
of  Ohio,  and  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of 
our  company  to  bid  on  that  busines.s. 
We  have  been  able  to  supply  some  small 
consumers,  because  the  shortage  has 
been  relieved  by  large  consumers  re¬ 
leasing  tonnage  they  did  not  need.  That 
was  a  result  of  our  meeting  last  April, 
and  is  an  evidence  of  what  can  come  of 
continued  meeting,  even  though  the 
April  meeting  did  not  accomplish  as 
much  as  was  hoped.” 

APPROVES  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  BUYINO  PLAN. 

P.  T.  Dodge  then  responded  for  the 
International  Paper  Company: 

“I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  ‘Trii.st’ 
[this  was  greeted  with  laughter]  that 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  our  production 
goes  to  jobbers,”  he  said.  “We  have 
con.sumers  who  take  as  low  as  ten  or 
twenty  tons  a  year;  we  have  about  400 
small  consumers  on  our  books. 

“We  would  be  glad  to  sell  to  coopera¬ 
tive  le.agues.  Publishers  could  then  buy 
at  wholesale  rates  and  store  the  paper 
till  they  needed  it. 

“In  regard  to  the  brokers,  I  think 
there  is  a  .simple  explanation.  Some 
of  the  large  brokers  buy  under  large 


contracts,  and  the  manufacturers  are 
legally  and  morally  obliged  to  fill  those 
contracts.  We’re  still  delivering  much 
paper  under  old  contracts,  though  it 
costs  us  more  to  do  it  than  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving. 

“We  have  written  to  our  consumers 
that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply, 
and  asked  them  to  give  us  the  small¬ 
est  figure  on  the  amount  they  can  get 
along  with.  We  are  met  with  demands 
for  50,000  tons  more  than  we  can  sup¬ 
ply,  though  we  are  producing  100  ad¬ 
ditional  tons  on  machines  that  we  had 
not  formerly  been  using  for  news  print. 
We  scaied  down  the  demands  12  per 
cent.” 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Dodge 
said: 

“We  undertake  to  sell  to  every  one 
at  the  same  price  for  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  and  under  the  same  conditions.” 

A  Missouri  publisher  wanted  to  know 
why  an  association  of  smaller  publish¬ 
ers  from  that  State  was  unable  to 
get  a  favorable  price  through  the  co¬ 
operative  system.  It  appeared  they  dealt 
with  the  Spanish  River  Company,  and 
the  price  quoted  was  $5  in  rolls  and 
$5.40  flat. 

“We  had  only  a  small  amount  to 
spare,”  e.xplalned  Mr.  Mead,  “and  we 
did  not  consider  it  fair  to  give  an  un¬ 
due  advantage  in  price  to  a  few  select 
publishers;  we  thought  it  would  be 
more  equitable  to  distribute  it  through 
the  jobbers  and  thus  bring  down  the 
price  about  1  cent  for  all  the  publish¬ 
ers  in  your  district.” 

Mr.  Stanley,  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
IX'inocrat,  said  he  paid  $5.40,  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  for  his  last  twenty  tons.  He  also 
was  present  at  the  Missouri  conference, 
where  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
to  get  lower  ratca 

“If  we  could  get  200  tons  to-day  at 
$3.25  we’d  take  it  gladly  and  pay  cash,” 
was  the  proposition  he  put  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

The  only  answer  was  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Mead  that  their  standard  price 
as  of  to-day  is  $3.25  tor  large  tonnage. 

At  this  juncture  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
editor  and  publisher  or  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  was  asKcd  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment. 

MR.  LAWSON’S  SUGGESTION. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  can  contribute 
anything  to  the  discussion,”  Mr.  Law- 
.son  said.  “I  realize  that,  if  it  were  in 
my  power  to  fix  the  price  of  paper  for 
the  year  1917,  I  should  be  forced  to 
guc.ss  at  it.  I  can  appreciate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Backus  that  the  cost  of 
production  in  1916  does  not  necessarily 
bear  any  relation  to  the  cost  in  1917. 
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I  can  understand  the  basis  of  that  view. 

‘‘I  take  It  that  all  publishers  are 
willing  to  pay  such  a  price  eis  can  be 
demonstrated  they  ought  to  pay.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  there  is  a  way  of  getting 
help  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  which  Mr.  Dodge  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  this  morning.  I  am  sure  the 
publishers  have  every  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  that  govern¬ 
mental  agency.  Why  not  let  the  manu¬ 
facturers  present  their  cost  exhibits 
down  to  date,  and  let  the  Commission 
say  what  the  retail  price  should  be  for 
1917.  I  give  the  suggestion  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the 
Commission  could  act  In  that  way,  we 
would  arrive  at  an  equitable,  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  practicable  solution.” 

H.  M.  Pindell,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  inquired 
whether  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
could  present  any  data  as  to  the  results 
of  their  investigation  of  manufacturing 
costs  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
second  half  of  1916. 

Commissioner  Joseph  E.  Davies,  in 
reply,  outlined  the  inception  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  and  the  work 
done  down  to  date. 

GETTING  AT  THE  COSTS. 

“For  some  months  we  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  of  an  intensive  charac¬ 
ter,”  he  said.  “Our  accountants  have 
gone  to  the  books  of  practically  all  the 
companies  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  compiled  cost  figures  for 
the  first  .six  months  of  1916.  The  Com¬ 
mission  felt  that  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try  knew  the  conditions  as  to  supply 
and  demand,  but  not  as  to  costs.  Later 
in  the  year  we  set  a  date  for  hearings. 

“At  that  meeting  a  great  many  pub¬ 
lishers  gave  expression  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  they  were  confronted. 
The  manufacturers  made  a  proposition 
to  give  the  small  publishers  relief. 
Committees  were  appointed  by  both 
sides  to  try  to  work  something  out.  We 
tried  to  learn  the  requirements  of  the 
publishers  and  make  some  arrangement 
to  take  care  of  them. 

“Finally,  however,  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  differences  were  so  great  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  We  held  a 
second  meeting,  and  then  proceeded  to 
compile  the  costs  for  the  first  four 
pionths  of  the  second  half  of  last  year. 
We  now  know  what  they  arc,  what  the 
increases  are.  In  the  absence  of  the 
other  commissioners  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  state  the  figures  at  the  present  time, 
but  our  report  will  probably  be  out  in¬ 
side  of  a  week. 

“That  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
costs  is  beyond  question,  though  it  did 
not  affect  the  manufacturers  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1916,  according  to 
our  figures.  That  there  was  some  mod¬ 
erate  increase  in  costs  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  last  half  of  1916,  is 
unquestionable. 

“Efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  re¬ 
lief  to  small  and  large  consumers.  It 
is  only  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Mead  and 
others  have  participated  in  these  efforts 
to  relieve  small  publishers,  and  their 
efforts  are  to  be  commended. 

“The  Commission  has  no  power  to  en¬ 
gage  in  activities  of  this  kind,  I  mean 
supervisory  activities;  our  only  power 
is  that  of  Investigation.  But,  in  view 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  we 
tried  to  do  something  more — and  failed. 

IN  HANDS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

“We  have  also  looked  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  manufacturers  have 
engaged  in  unfair  and  unlawful  prac¬ 
tices.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  the 
Commission  has  already  sent  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  the  information  it 
had  on  that  subject.  If  we  could  bring 
about  a  fairer,  more  wholesome  coopera¬ 


tion  between  the  publishers  and  the 
manufacturers,  we  feel  that  we  would 
accomplish  a  great  thing  for  both  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Col.  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  and  an  influential 
member  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  declared  the 
fundamental  question  was  the  actual 
advance  in  the  cost  of  production.  He 
quoted  E.  W.  Backus,  of  the  Minnesota 
&  Ontario  International  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  as  having  said  the  manufacturers 
could  afford  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
$10  a  ton  additional. 

“I  wish  to  correct  that,”  Mr.  Backus 
answered.  “What  I  said  was  that  the 
labor  in  the  woods  and  at  the  mill  is 
costing  so  much  more  than  we  could  not 
give  any  contract  that  did  not  at  least 
cover  that  $10.” 

F.  A.  Sabbaton,  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  Grand  Mere,  Quebec,  pro¬ 
pounded  what  he  termed  a  fundamental 
proposition. 

FIXING  SULPHITE  COST. 

“For  the  past  four  months,”  he  said, 
"our  profits  from  sulphite  have  been 
twice  as  much  as  from  news  print.  We 
are  not  dependent  on  news  print  alone. 
Must  we  not  take  that  into  considera¬ 
tion?  We  manufacture  200  tons  of 
news  print,  fifty  tons  of  cardboard,  and 
fifty  tons  of  ground  wood.  The  sale 
price  of  sulphite  has  gone  up  $50,  and, 
as  news  print  requires  twenty-five  per 
cent,  sulphite,  the  Increased  cost  per 
ton  is  $12.50. 

“Now,  my  question  is  this:  Should  I 
be  forced  to  sell  news  print,  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  advance  in 
price  of  sulphite,  just  because  I  happen 
to  be  manufacturing  sulphite? 

“My  friend  Bothwcll  here  does  not 
manufacture  sulphite,  and  I  charge  him 
$100  for  it,  which  means  that  it  costs 
him  $12.50  more  to  manufacture  news¬ 
print.  Why  should  I  have  to  put  in 
sulphite  pulp  as  a  manufacturing  cost 
at  anything  less  than  he  has  to  pay? 
That  is  a  primary  consideration. 

“The  increased  labor  cost  at  the  mill 
is  25  per  cent,  amounting  to  $1.50  a 
ton;  exclusive  of  pulp,  there  has  been 
an  additional  advance  in  materials  of 
50  per  cent,  or  $4.50 'a  ton,  so  you  can 
sec  the  position  we  are  in.” 

PUBLIC  HAS  BEEN  THE  G.MNER. 

“It  ought  to  be  said  in  fairness,”  Col. 
Ewing  said,  “that  the  price  in  the  past 
has  been  low,  due  to  excessive  competi¬ 
tion,  but  the  publishers  have  not  bene¬ 
fited  by  that;  the  profits  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  public.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  manufacturers  are  now  trying 
in  a  short  time  to  retrieve  their  losses. 
As  suggested  by  Mr.  Keehn,  the  way 
things  are  going  now  is  very  injurious 
to  both  industries.  We  might  put  Mr. 
Dodge  and  Mr.  Smith  in  jail  (laughter), 
but  what  good  will  that  do  us?  I  think 
some  arrangement  should  be  worked  out 
to  fix  prices  by  newspaper  zones.” 

A  return  fire  against  the  hard-luck 
stories  of  the  publishers  was  started  by 
Frank  P.  Glass,  chairman  of  the  paper 
committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  publisher 
of  the  Birmingham  News. 

APPROVES  MR.  LAWSON’S  SUGGESTION. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Lawson,  a  successful  and 
liberal-minded  publisher,  that  the  Trade 
Commission  should  determine  a  proper 
price. 

"In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sabbaton 
says  the  cost  of  materials  ha.i  advanced 
50  per  cent.  I  want  to  ask  him  whether 
he  considers  the  Canadian  Government 

fair  and  competent - ”  “I  do  not,” 

came  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 


"Nevertheless,”  continued  Mr.  Glass, 
"the  Canadian  Government  says  that  $10 
a  ton  is  a  justifiable  advance.  I  have 
the  financial  record  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  and  it  shows  that  in  1916  the 
company  paid  9.77  per  cent,  on  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $9,000,000.  Now,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  only  about  half  the  capital 
represents  money  actually  paid  in,  so 
the  company  practically  earned  12  to  16 
per  cent.  In  previous  years  the  indi¬ 
cated  earnings  of  the  company  were  10 
per  cent.  How  does  he  reconcile  the 
Government’s  figures  on  cost  with  his 
own  ?” 

“I  had  a  telegram  to-day,”  Mr.  Sab¬ 
baton  replied,  "that  the  Government  ad¬ 
vised  publishers  to  pay  $2.50  a  hundred 
pounds  for  news  print  if  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  agree.  The  manufacturers 
did  not  agree.  It  was  an  unfair  price, 
considering  our  increased  expenditures.” 

President  Sterling,  of  the  West  End 
Paper  Company  of  New  York,  estimated 
that  labor  troubles  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  caused  a  paper  "leak”  of 
at  least  100,000  tons.  In  other  words, 
his  belief  was  that  production  had  been 
decreased  that  amount  due  to  strikes. 
During  a  strike  at  his  mill  he  said  it 
cost  him  $5  a  hundredweight  to  manu¬ 
facture  print  paper.  He  said  he  is  now 
paying  $43  a  ton  for  pulp,  as  against 
the  former  price  of  $18  and  $100  for 
sulphite,  as  against  $50. 

Major  E.  B.  Stahlman,  a  white-hair¬ 
ed  veteran,  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  made  an  impassioned  appeal  for 
fairness  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

PLIGHT  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

“We  publishers  have  our  troubles, 
too,  ”  he  began.  “We  have  our  strikes, 
and  the  failure  of  a  newspaper  to  ap¬ 
pear  even  for  a  single  day  is  disastrous. 

I  speak  for  the  medium-class  newspa¬ 
pers  whose  profits  are  liable  to  be  ab- 
soirbed  by  increased  costs. 

Still  others,  driven  to  the  wall  by  ad¬ 
vances  already  made,  have  been  forced 
to  sacrifice  all  their  profits  and  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  annihilation.  We  don’t 
want  to  annihilate  the  manufacturers, 
on  the  other  hand,  but  we  demand  some 
equitable  adjustment. 

“One  half  of  the  work  of  the  press 
is  considering  what  can  be  done  to  help 
this  great  country  of  ours,  and  the 
newspapers  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  oppression.  i 

“I  myself  am  almost  on  the  ragged 
edge,  and  many  of  my  fellow^  publi.sh- 
ers  are  in  the  same  position.  I  say, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  to>  the  interest  of 
the  mills  to  crush  out  the  publishera 
While  we  are  thinking  of  the  country’s 
welfare,  we  also  think  some  of  what 
you  have  done  behind  closed  doors.  For 
God’s  sake,  gentlemen,  do  not  crowd 
me  so  I  can’t  publish  my  newspaper.” 

“I  wish  to  take  exception  to  the  re¬ 
mark  about  closed  doors,”  interposed 
Mr.  Mead. 

“I  didn’t  say  it  was  true,”  retorted 
Major  Stahlman.  “I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  affairs,  and  it  was 
just  my  suspicion.” 

Mr.  Mead  then  made  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  governmental  control,  the  only 
declaration  of  this  character  made  by 
the  manufacturers. 

HEADED  FOR  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL. 

“I  favor  control,  some  form  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  control,”  he  said.  “I  believe 
we  are  headed  for  that.  There  is  no 
industry,  in  my  opinion,  through  which 
a  start  can  better  be  made. 

“I  want  to  say  this;  If  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  any  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  think  our  profits  (that  is,  of 
the  Spanish  River  Company)  are  ex¬ 
cessive,  we  will  be  glad  to  divide  that 


excess  with  our  customers.  It  is  now 
costing  us  $7  a  ton  more  to  manufac¬ 
ture  news  print,  exclusive  of  pulp,  and 
we  are  paying  nearly  100  per  cent, 
more  for  labor  of  only  80  per  cent,  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Wood  is  costing  $8  a  cord, 
and  it  is  going  to  $15.  If  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  too  much  for  our  product — we  pro¬ 
duce  about  440  tons  a  day — we  would 
welcome  any  review  of  our  costs  and 
profits.” 

Mr.  Keehn,  manager  of  the  Hearst 
papers  in  Chicago,  then  took  a  hand  in 
the  discussion,  addressing  a  question  to 
Mr.  Mead. 

“Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  if  all  your 
data  could  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  looking  toward  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  that  Commission  for 
a  price  you  would  be  willing  to  accept 
for  making  contracts?” 

“My  answer  is  this,”  responded  Mr. 
Mead.  “No  company  would  be  willing 
to  abide  by  any  price  fixed  by  an  out¬ 
side  agency  unless  that  agency  has 
the  power  to  enforce  its  findings.” 

COMMISSIONER  DAVIES  EXPLAINS. 

“We  have  no  power  except  that  of 
investigation,”  explained  Mr.  Davies  of 
the  Trade  Commission.  “If  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  made  that  by  agreement  the 
publishers  and  manufacturers  would 
abide  by  the  Commission’s  findings,  I 
could  not  say  whether  the  Commission 
would  undertake  to  fix  and  enforce 
prices  and  apportion  distribution.  That 
involves  some  very  grave  questions. 

.“We  have  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  certain  phases  of  our 
Inquiry  and  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  is  Interested,  of  course,  in  devel¬ 
opments  in  this  situation. 

“Therefore,  even  if  you  finally  agree 
to  aid  the  cause  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  particularly  the  little  publish¬ 
ers  who  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  it 
would  still  be  a  question  whether  we 
would  use  a  doubtful  power  to  act  in 
this  matter.  We  would,  however,  give 
such  a  proposition  very  sympathetic 
consideration,  especially  In  view  of  the 
plight  of  the  small  publishers.” 

Mr.  Mead  suggested  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  clothed  with  regu¬ 
latory  powers  such  as  those  possessed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion. 

“I  haven’t  had  an  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,”  interposed  Mr.  Keehn.  “Would 
the  manufacturers  accept  a  price  sug¬ 
gested  by  -the  Trade  Commission  ?” 

“I  have  nothing  to  fear,”  answerd 
Alexander  Smith  of  the  Abitibi  Paper 
company.  “But  what  is  a  fair  profit?” 

“You  wouldn’t  concede  the  commission 
the  power  to  determine  that?”  asked 
Mr.  Glass. 

“But  it  would  have  to  be  determined  for 
a  period  of  years,”  objected  Mr.  Mead. 

MR.  GLASS  MAKES  A  PREDICTION. 

“I  had  hoped  that  something  practical 
might  be  worked  out  at  this  riKjeting,” 
Mr.  Glass  continued.  “Now  that  we 
have  heard  this  proposition,  must  we  go 
away  without  accomplishing  anything? 
Have  you  no  vision  or  faith  to  trust  a 
governmental  agency,  or  have  the  news¬ 
papers  got  to  go  to  Congress  to  get  re¬ 
lief?  That  situation  must  be  faced 
within  twelve  months.” 

Thereupon  President  Dodge,  of  the 
International,  made  a  suggestion  that 
apparently  gave  hope  of  some  settle¬ 
ment. 

“This  proposition,”  said  he,  “involves 
questions  of  the  greatest  perplexity. 
Speaking  broadly,  all  we  desire  is  a 
stabilized  condition  that  will  Insure  us 
a  fair  profit.  The  great  evil  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  fluctuations  in  price  and 
(Concluded  on  page  31) 
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COSTS  $32.24  TO  MAKE 
A  TON  OF  NEWS  PRINT 


Don  C.  Seitz,  Business  Manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  Shows  Profits  in 
Present  Price  of  Paper,  Based  on  Cost 
of  Everything  Entering  into  Raw  Ma¬ 
terial  and  Conversion. 

Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Worid,  in  an  article  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  North  American  Review, 
gives  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  news 
print  as  $32.24  a  ton.  A  justly  capital¬ 
ized  mill,  he  states,  should  not  cost  more 
than  $20,000  per  ton  of  output,  whereas 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  according 
to 'his  figures,  represents  a  cost  of  about 
$50,000  per  ton  of  output.  Publishers’ 
waste,  he  says,  in  the  taking  back  of 
un.sold  copies,  has  been  wii>ed  out  by 
the  increase  in  price  to  $62  a  ton  at  the 
mill,  or  approximately  $66,  when  freight 
is  paid  to  Eastern  points. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1916,  Mr.  Seitz  states  in  his 
article,  was  as  follows: 

RAW  MATERIAL  COSTS. 

Ground  wood,  80  7-10  per  cent..  $13.58 


Sulphite,  19  3-10  per  cent .  6.79 

Clay  . 03 

Alum  . 11 

Size  . 005 

Color  . 26 

Wrappers  .  .85 


Total  . $21,625 


The  conversion,  cort  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  for  the  same  period,  he  gives  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

CONVERSION  CHARGES. 


Lal)or  .  $2,766 

Superintendence  . 082 

Felts  and  wires .  1.037 

Belts  . 103 

Lubricants  . ■. . 101 

Repairs  . •  1.164 

Coal  .  2.564 

Electric  power . 328 

Barn,  storehouse  . 053 

Machine  shop  . 030 

Cores,  finishing  material . 056 

Railroad  operating  maintenance.  .160 

Demurrage  . 009 

Mi.scellaneous  operating . 222 

Administrative  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  . 44 

Insurance  . 091 

Taxes  . 129 

Intere.st  on  notes,  bonds  &  loans  .910 
Wrapper  and  white  waste  loss. .  .361 


Total  . ....$10,615 

Total  . $10,615 

The  cri.si.s,  he  states,  “will  prove  a 


test  for  the  newly  created  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Created  on  the  ‘live  and  let 
live’  theory,  it  must  determine  in  the 
inquiry  now  in  progress  how  far  con¬ 
spiracy  can  be  allowed  to  collect  on  be¬ 
half  of  incompetence  and  over-financ¬ 
ing,  and  whether  one  industry  shall 
have  the  unlimited  right  to  destroy  an¬ 
other.” 

The  increased  co.st,  he  says,  imposes 
an  additional  tax  of  approximately  $45,- 
000,000  a  year  on  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  the  United  States. 


Reading  Eagle  Fifty  Years  Old 
The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  will  begin 
its  fiftieth  year  of  continuous  daily  pub¬ 
lication  on  Sunday,  February  4.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  founder  that  local 
news,  not  editorial  comment,  was  the 
foundation  of  good  new.spaper  making. 
During  its  half-century  of  publication 
the  Eagle  has  been  practically  without 
editorials. 


CHARLES  M.  LINCOLN,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  is  every 
inch  an  executive.  He  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  newspaper  men 
of  the  country,  full  of  energy,  fertile  in  ideas,  original  and  enterprising. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  has  a  splendid  sense  of  news  values, 
a  wonderful  memory,  and  a  mind  that  can  mass  together  events  of  the  past  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  amazes  his  associates  by  his  ability  to  forecast  results 
or  anticipate  events.  Because  his  mind  is  analytical,  he  goes  to  the  root  of  a 
problem,  brushes  aside  the  chaff,  and  gets  at  the  grain  of  an  idea.  TTiere  is  no 
time  in  his  busy  schedule  for  things  that  are  not  e.ssential — yet  he  has  time 
for  and  masters  details,  and  possesses  the  faculty  of  associating  a  vast  number 
of  details  of  apparently  dissociated  matters  into  a  complete  thought,  along 
new  and  constructive  lines.  He  is  too  busy  attending  to  the  serious  work  of 
the  day  to  waste  time  on  anything  unless  there  is  a  definite  result  to  obtain, 
an  end  to  achieve,  or  some  good  purpose  to  serve.  A  man  of  remarkable  force, 
he  is  as  diffident  as  a  child  when  he  speaks  of  himself  or  his  work.  The  sudden 
breaking  of  big  and  unusual  news  finds  Mr.  Lincoln  always  prepared.  On  such  an 
occasion  there  is  no  hesitation.  He  proceeds  with  his  work  in  such  a  manner 
that,  to  an  outsider,  it  might  appear  as  though  he  had  actually  expected  the 
unusual  thing  to  happen,  and  was  simply  executing  previously  conceived  plans. 
In  complete  charge  of  the  news  department  of  the  Morning  World,  he  astonishes 
his  co-workers  with  his  enormous  capacity  for  work,  his  pluck,  and  endurance. 
The  shortage  of  news  print,  which  necessitated  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  pages  of  newspapers,  was  met  by  Mr.  Lincoln  with  characteristic  enterprise. 
They  might  cut  down  the  size  of  the  paper,  but  he  would  reply  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  news.  Whatever  was  taken  off  at  one  end,  he  reasoned,  must 
be  compensated  at  the  other.  And,  as  though  he  had  always  done  it,  and  a.a 
if  it  had  been  his  constant  policy,  he  saw  to  it  that  World  news  stories  were 
told  in  fewer  words — and  the  number  of  stories  were  Increased.  It  seemed  a 
perfectly  simple  thing  to  do,  so  simple,  in  fact,  that  he  does  not  consider  it 
worth  talking  about.  Then  he  reached  out  for  more  and  better  feature  stories. 
If  the  amount  of  news  print  to  be  used  daily  were  to  be  decreased,  he  insisted 
that  World  readers  should  have  a  greater  variety  and  a  Wider  selection  of 
news  in  the  columns  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Lincoln  likes  to  play  golf,  but  he  is  so 
busy  that  he  gets  precious  little  time  for  that  recreation.  He  collects  and 
reads  rare  books,  on  such  subjects  as  travel  and  history.  He  is  Interested  in 
exploration,  and  is  himself  an  explorer;  and  here,  perhaps,  one  gets  an  Insight 
into  that  trait  of  his  character  that  causes  him  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  every¬ 
thing  he  investigates.  When  the  controversy  arose  as  to  which  route  the 
Government  should  select  for  the  building  of  the  ocean-to-ocean  canal,  Mr. 
Lincoln  spent  five  months  in  Nicaragua,  with  a  party  of  engineers.  He  made 
the  trip  over  the  proposed  route  from  east  to  west,  and  then  back  from  west 
to  east,  saw  that  the  natural  obstacles  were  too  great,  and  that  the  engineering 
difficulties  would  involve  too  much  expense,  and  reported  against  the  feasibility 
of  that  route.  He  made  the  report  for  the  New  York  Herald,  with  which  news- 
paper  he  was  then  connected.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London?  He  has  been  interested  in  Polar  expedition.s,  and  when 
Major  Andre,  who  was  lost  in  the  North,  planned  to  drift  across  the  Pole  in  a 
balloon,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  an  arrangement  with  him  for  the  news  of  the  (light. 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  World  for  six  years. 

The  picture  shows  him  at  his  desk.  It  is  an  excellent  likeness,  and  outlines 
every  line  in  the  face  of  the  man  whose  sense  of  fairness  and  whose  judgment 
have  bound  the  editorial  force  of  the  World  into  one  of  the  closest  and  most 
complete  organizations  of  writers  in  the  country  following  to  the  letter  the  policy 
outlined  by  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  master  mind  of  the  World’s  journalistic 
principles.  The  rules  and  plans  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  thirty-three  years 
ago,  and  developed  by  him  during  his  life,  are  the  principles  to  which  Mr. 
IJncoln  adheres.  It  is  the  plan  which  makes  the  men  of  the  World  all  for  one 
and  one  for  all,  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper  on  which  they  are  employed. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  SAYS 
FORD  WAS  NOT  LIBELLED 


Answer  Filed  to  Million-Dollar  Libel 

Suit  Disclaims  Malice  and  Declares 
Manufacturer  Was  Only  Treated  as 
an  Agent  of  Forces  Inimical  to  Na¬ 
tion’s  Interests. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  filed  its 
answer  to  the  $1,000,000  libel  sudt 

started  against  the  newspaper  by 

Henry  Ford.  The  Tribune’s  summary 
of  the  legal  document  says: 

“Complete  justification  of  its  crit¬ 
icism  of  Mr.  Ford  in  respect  to  his 
efforts  to  block  national  preparedness 
is  set  forth  in  the  voluminous  docu¬ 
ment.  The  Tribune  takes  back  noth¬ 
ing,  denies  Mr.  Ford’s  allegations  that 
he  has  been  libelled,  holds  that  he  could 
not  be  libelled  in  the  manner  com¬ 

plained  of,  and  sets  forth  in  perhaps 
as  comprehensive  a  form  as  has  yet 
been  attempted,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  the  great  war 
and  its  effect  on  public  opinion  and 
national  security  in  this  country,  and 
the  Mexican  menace. 

“Emphatic  denial  is  made  that  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Ford  and  his  pacifist 
undertakings  carried  any  spirit  of  mal¬ 
ice.  The  whole  campaign  by  the 
Tribune  for  American  preparedness  is 
placed  above  the  level  of  personal  in¬ 
vective.  Ford  is  treated  as  a  type  and 
as  the  agent  of  forces  that,  the  Trib¬ 
une  sets  forth,  were  held  and  still 
are  held  to  be  inimical  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  this  nation.” 

Reference  is  made  in  the  plea  to  the 
famous  full-page  advertisement  which 
Ford  had  printed  in  the  Tribune  un¬ 
der  the  caption,  “Humanity — And  San¬ 
ity,  by  Henry  Ford.” 

This  is  reproduced  together  with 
the  announcement  of  the  editors  of  the 
Tribune  which  was  printed  the  same 
day  in  the  editorial  columns.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was: 

“The  sum  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  for  the  advertisement  in  to-day’s 
Tribune  of  his  views  in  opposition  to 
national  defence  will  be  contributed  by 
the  Tribune  to  the  patriotic  work  of 
the  Navy  League.  The  sum  will  be 
$887.04,  at  the  rate  for  single  adver¬ 
tisements,  or  less  in  case  further  space 
is  contracted  for.  It  will  be  remitted 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy  League 
upon  receipt.” 

Mr.  Ford  started  suit  as  the  result 
of  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Tribune 
in  which,  he  alleges,  he  was  charac¬ 
terized  as  an  anarchist.  The  editorial 
was  based  on  a  dispatch  from  Detroit 
stating  that  employees  of  the  Ford 
plant  who  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Government  for  service  at  the  Mexican 
border  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  los¬ 
ing  their  jobs  and  their  pay. 


NOW  OWNS  ITS  OWN  HOME 


Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  Com¬ 
pany  Buys  Building. 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  Publishing  Ckimpany  of 
the  ten-story  office  and  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  in  South  10th  Street,  which  has  been 
the  home  of  the  Times-Dispatch  for  the 
past  three  years.  The  building  was  own¬ 
ed  by  the  Bryan  estate,  which  previously 
owned  the  Times-Dispatch,  and  was 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1912.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  office 
structures  in  the  South,  and  the  floors 
occupied  by  the  newspaper  property  are 
specially  designed  for  each  department. 
The  purchase  price  was  $310,000. 
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J  ^y^/xomas  SL)reier 


“To  1)0  honost,  to  be  kind — to  earn  a  little  and  spend  a  little  leas,  to  make 
upon  tbe  whole  a  family  happier  fur  his  presence,  to  renounce  when  that 
shall  be  necessary  and  not  be  einhittereil.  to  keep  a  few  friends,  hut  tlieM* 
without  capitulation — above  al  I.  on  the  same  grim  conditions,  to  keep  friemls 
with  himself — here  la  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacj.’’ 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


aTnm; 


SOME  NEW  FEATURES  IN 
RANDALL  POSTAL  RILL 


Representative  Says  That  His  Attitude 

Uas  Been  Misunderstood  and  Elxpiains 

V)hy  He  Favors  Proposed  Increase  of 

Rates  in  Second  Class  Mail  Matter- 

Religious  and  Other  Papers  Exempted. 

Washinuton,  January  30. — Repre- 
sscntative  Randall’s  bill,  increasing  post¬ 
age  rates  on  second  class  matter,  intro¬ 
duced  January  17th,  contains  some  new 
features,  although  the  general  method 
by  which  it  proposes  to  increase  the 
rates  on  second-class  mail  matter  by 
zones  follows  the  lines  of  section  10, 
known  as  the  liandall  rider,  which  was 
attached  to  the  Post  Office  Appropria¬ 
tion  Rill,  but  was  stricken  out  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Randall  did  not  introduce  the 
bill  with  a  view  of  pressing  it  for  pas¬ 
sage  during  the  present  session,  and  will 
not  ask  the  Post  Office  Committee  for 
a  report  on  it.  He  introduced  it  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  the  simplest  way  to 
make  clear  to  the  country  just  where 
he  stands  on  this  (luestion  of  increasing 
the  rate  on  second-class  mail  mat¬ 
ter.  The  intimation  has  been  made,  he 
said,  that  he  sought,  under  guise  of 
raising  postage  rates,  to  put  certain  re¬ 
ligious  publications  out  of  business. 

The  bill  is  his  answer;  it  specifically 
exempts  periodicals,  “which  are  of  a 
religious,  educational,  scientific,  fra¬ 
ternal,  labor,  or  literary  character," 
and  all  those  “in  none  of  which,  includ¬ 
ing  those  named  herein,  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  printed  space  in  each 
issue  is  devoted  to  paid  advertising 
matter  of  any  kind.” 

NEW  ENTRY  PROVISION 

Another  new  provision  is  that  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Postmaster-General  to 
permit  entry  of  a  publication  in  more 
that  one  city.  This,  Mr.  Randall  points 
out,  makes  it  possible  for  a  nationally 
circulating  publication  to  be  printed  in 
several  cities  simultaneously  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  territory  surrounding 
each,  thus  saving  much  -  postage.  A 
third  new  provision  is  that  which  gives 
the  Government  the  monopoly  in  car¬ 
rying  second-class  mail,  and  is  designed 
to  prevent  periodicals  from  using  the 
United  States  mails  for  the  long  hauls, 
which  must  be  done  at  a  los.s,  while  for 
the  short  hauls,  upon  which  Uncle  Sam 
could  make  something,  the  expres.s 
companies  are  employed  when  their 
rate  is  cheaper.  In  connection  with 
this,  it  is  stated  that  even  the  higher 
rates  under  the  zone  sy.stem  would  not 
yield  the  full  cost  of  performing  the 
service  in  the  case  of  much  of  the  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  handled. 

The  bill,  “that  on  and  after  January 
first,  1918,  all  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  publications  regularly  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  mails  as  matter  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  class,  when  mailed  by  the  publish¬ 
er  and  no  other,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  rates  of  postage,  the  zone 
system  now  applying  to  parcel  post 
matter  to  be  adapted  also  to  second- 
class  matter:  Provided,  That  rates 
of  postage  on  matter  of  the  second 
class  shall  not  be  lower  in  any  case 
than  named  herein." 


Installs  a  New  Press 
The  Athens  (O.)  Messenger  has  In¬ 
stalled  a  new  web  press,  and  will  erect 
an  addition  to  its  building  and  add  to 
Its  plant,  the  new  construction  to  co.st 
a  sum  equal  to  that  spent  for  the  print¬ 
ing  machine.  Fred  W.  Bush  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  YOUNGSTER  out 
in  Durand,  Wiscon.sin,  I  enjoyed  no¬ 
thing  quite  so  much  as  taking  a  boat, 
rowing  to  a  shady  spot  under  the 
bridge  across  the  Chippewa  River,  and 
there  loafing  with  a  book  through  the 
day.  If  I  could  play  hookey  from 
school  there  was  just  that  much  added 
plea.surc  in  the  adventure.  I  don’t 
know  of  anything  I  like  to  do  more 
than  prove  to  myself  that  duty  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  and  that  of  all 
things  in  the  world  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  contentment. 

This  morning  when  I  awoke  I  said 
to  myself,  “I  really  ought  to  go  to  the 
office  to-day.  There  is  that  client  out 
in  Watertown  who  wants  to  see  me, 
and  I  must  get  some  of  those  other 
jobs  cleared  away.” 

But  another  thought  swiftly  followed 
upon  thi.s.  “Those  jobs  will  wait  until 
to-morrow,”  said  my  tempter,  “so  there 
really  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  loaf  at  home  to-day.  Of  course 
you  can  write  if  you  want  to,  but  if 
I  were  you  I  wouldn’t  take  work  so 
seriously.  You  remember  that  Steven¬ 
son  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
the  hours  which  were  most  profitable 
to  him  later  in  life  were  not  the  ones 
spent  in  toil,  but  those  hours  which  he 
wasted  so  delightfully  under  some 
shady  .spot.” 

So,  1  ran  over  to  the  office  before 
breakfast,  opened  my  mail,  wrote  a 
note  to  my  secretary  telling  her  that 
I  would  be  away  until  to-morrow 
(which  she  will  Interpret  correctly.  It 
really  mean.s,  and  she  knows  it,  too, 
that  I  am  loafing  at  home  and  do  not 
want  her  to  switch  any  telephone  calls 
to  me  here),  and  came  back  with  the 
delicious  feeling  I  u.sed  to  have  when 
I  played  hookey  from  .school  in  the 
morning,  thus  missing  my  clas.ses  In 
arithmetic.  How  I  did  hate  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  their  crew.  And  I  still 
hate  them. 

As  I  grow  older  I  concern  myself 
le.ss  and  le.ss  with  Duty.  Duty,  T  ad¬ 
mit.  is  a  good  thing,  and  1  would  be 
the  last  to  call  it  unkind  name.s.  But 
1  fear  I  grow  impatient  when  I  hear 
a  man  .say,  “It  is  my  duty  to  do  that.” 
I  want  him  to  say,  “It  is  my  pleasure 
to  do  that.”  There  are  too  many  men 
doing  work  for  Duty’s  sake,  when  they 
ought  to  be  doing  it  for  the  sake  of 
happiness.  When  they  tel!  me  that 
circumstances  prevent  them  from  do¬ 
ing  what  they  love  to  do,  1  smile  tol¬ 
erantly  becau.se  I  know  that  they  do 
not  love  at  all.  They  only  “like.”  The 
man  who  loves  to  do  a  certain  kind  of 
work  enough  can  control  circum¬ 
stances.  To  the  great  lover  all  things 
are  po.sslble. 

Men  plead  that  they  must  be  untrue 
to  their  own  high  natures  In  order  that 
they  may  be  true  to  their  families.  “I 
must  earn  bread  and  butter,”  they 
plead.  And  they  think  that  they  have 


offered  an  excuse  that  the  gods  wi'l 
accept.  If  you  are  not  doing  what 
you  love  to  do,  you  are  sinning,  and 
the  sooner  you  fall  on  your  knees  and 
confess  your  fault  and  promise  to  get 
a  fresh  start,  the  better  for  you  and 
your  family. 

I  am  loafing  to-day,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  preach  a  long  sermon  on  the 
subject  of  doing  what  you  love  to  do, 
but  1  do  urge  you  to  follow  your  love 
all  the  days  of  your  life  and  happiness 
will  be  your  reward.  Whether  you  will 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  or  not  is 
something  which  does  not  concern  me, 
much.  Happiness  Is  better  than  mon¬ 
ey,  isn’t  it?  And  it  is  certain  that  no 
man  can  know  happiness  who  is  not 
doing  work  into  which  he  can  pour  all 
ho  has  to  give. 

•  •  • 

I  HAVE  EATEN  IN  MANY  FINE 
HOMES  and  hotels  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  I  cannot  remember  a  meal  that 
tasted  better  than  the  one  Ray  Pease 
and  I  shared  near  timber  line  on 
Mount  Ma.ssive,  Colorado,  one  Fourth 
of  July  a  number  of  years  ago.  We 
broiled  a  steak  over  the  coals  of  a  fire 
we  had  built  just  outside  of  a  desert¬ 
ed  lumberman’s  shanty,  ten  thousand 
,feet  or  more  above  the  sea.  We  had 
l)oen  climbing  since  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  steak  was  covered  with 
ashes,  and  we  had  no  knives  and  fork.s, 
but  we  took  it  up  in  our  hands  and 
ate  it  as  only  hungry  men  eat.  That 
.steak  with  a  few  pieces  of  buttered 
bread  made  a  banquet, which  I  have 
never  found  equalled.  A  tramp  in  the 
oi)en  air  and  a  little  phy.sical  l^bor  are 
better  than  cocktails  as  appetizers. 

#  «  « 

A  MAN  I  KNOW  hasn’t  had  a  job 
for  nearly  twenty  months.  Whenever 
I  think  of  him  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  Eastern  proverb,  which  runs  like 
this:  “Tho.se  who  beg  in  silence 

starve  in  .silence.”  Practically  all  this 
man  has  done  Is  sit  in  his  office  and 
wait  for  something  to  come  to  him. 
Occasionally  the  “watchful  waiting” 
policy  may  bo  good,  but  when  a  man 
needs  work  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
after  it  aggressively.  “Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive”  has  never  been  surpass¬ 
ed  by  any  other  bit  of  advice. 

«  •  * 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  AGREE  with  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot  when  he  says  that 
it  is  now  the  business  man  rather  than 
the  preacher  who  wields  the  largest 
moral  Influence  in  the  community. 
The  men  of  power  are  business  men. 
They  get  immediate  results.  To  make 
America  better,  make  her  business 
men  better.  That  is  the  big  job. 

•  •  * 

YOU’VE  GOT  TO  LOVE  labor  more 
than  pleasure  in  order  to  get  happi¬ 
ness. 


TRADING  STAMP  FIGHT 
IN  MISSOURI  ASSEMBLY 


Lively  Legislative  Battle  For  and 

Against  Four  Bills  Concerning  vCou- 

pons  Will  Continue  Into  Next  Week — 

Powerful  Interests  Are  Arrayed  on 

Each  Side. 

There  is  a  lively  fight  on  in  the  Miss¬ 
ouri  General  Assembly  over  the  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  question,  and  Jefferson  City 
is  full  of  legal  talent  this  week,  work¬ 
ing  for  and  again.st  four  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
to  abolish  trading  stamps  in  Missouri 
altogether,  three  in  the  House  and  one 
in  the  Senate.  One  bill  requires  that 
trading  stamps  shall  bear  on  their 
f.ice  their  redeemable  value  in  cents, 
and  another  provides  that  any  person 
u.sing  trading  .stamps  shall  pay  a  li¬ 
cense  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  in  the  event 
that  more  than  one  line  of  businc.ss  is 
carried  on,  that  the  license  shall  be 
$1,000  for  each  line.  ’These  bills  ap¬ 
ply  to  “every  person,  firm  or  corpo¬ 
ration,  whj  shall  furnish  to  any  other 
I)er.son,  linn  or  corporation,  to  use,  in, 
with  or  for  ihe  sale  of  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  any  stamps,  coupons, 
tickets,  certificates,  cards  or  other  sim¬ 
ilar  devices,  which  shall  entitle  the  pur¬ 
chaser  recei.ing  the  same  to  procure 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  free 
of  charge,  or  tor  less  than  the  retail 
market  price  thereof.”  The  other  bills 
provide  for  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  businc.ss  done  by  any  persons 
or  firms  u.sing  trading  stamps  or  re¬ 
deemable  coupons. 

Powerful  interests  are  arrayed  on 
both  sides.  The  B.  Nugent  &  Brother 
Dry  Goods  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  one 
of  the  largest  and  oldest  department 
stores  in  the  Central  West;  the  Miss¬ 
ouri  Retail  Merchants’  Association, 
which  at  the  last  ten  annual  conven¬ 
tions  has  gone  on  record  as  against 
the  stamp  practice;  the  Missouri  Re¬ 
tail  Jewellers’  .-Vssociation  is  on  record 
against  them;  the  Missouri  Fair  Deal¬ 
er.';’  As.sociation  and  the'  Inter-State 
Grocers  are  leading  the  fight  against, 
w'hile  the  Famous  Barr  Dry  Goods  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  the  woild,  and  the  Liggett  &  Meyers 
Tobacco  Co.  are  active  for  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  .stamp  and  coupon  prac¬ 
tice.  The  hearing  will  be  continued 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  away  into 
next  week. 

Dan  C.  Nugent,  president  of  the  B. 
Nugent  &  Brother  Dry  Goods  Co.,  told 
the  hearers  that  “all  business  suffers 
from  the  lure  of  the  trading  stamp, 
and  the  consumer  always  pays  the 
price.” 


Dallas  Newspapers’  Election. 

The  stockholders  of  .\.  H.  Belo  &  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Galveston  Daily  New'S,  Dallas  Evening 
Journal,  and  allied  publications,  held 
their  annual  meeting  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
on  .January  23.  Directors  elected  are: 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Peabody,  Messrs.  C.  Lom¬ 
bardi,  G.  B.  Dealey,  L.  W.  Clark,  John 
Scaly,  W.  H.  Eichlitz,  and  John  F.  Lub- 
ben.  The  directors  elected  officers  as 
follows:  C.  Jjombardl,  president;  Mrs 
.1.  B.  Peabody,  vice-president;  G.  B. 
Dealey,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  John  F.  Imbben,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


Ohio  Editors  to  Meet 

The  Buckeye  State  Press  Association 
will  meet  in  Marion,  C.,  Fdbrti»ry  15, 
16,  and  17. 
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DETROIT  JOURNAL  IS 
SOLD  TO  EASTERN  MEN 


to  make  public  an  important  communi¬ 
cation.  At  the  appointed  time  six  or 
twenty  men  appear.  Mr.  Lansing’s  own 
testimony  in  the  “leak”  matter  was  that 
he  did  not  call  a  roll  or  ask  for  the  cre¬ 
dentials  of  the  men,  but  assumed  that 
they  came  in  response  to  his  invitation 
and  served  legitimate  publicity. 

iSuppose  that  the  information  the  Sec¬ 
retary  wished  to  impart  was  contained 
in  a  State  document,  such  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  peace  note.  As  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  public  and  the  mediums  of 
pubiicity,  it  is  desired  to  have  simul¬ 
taneous  publication  of  this  document, 
and  it  is  therefore  issued  subject  to  time 
release.  In  the  case  of  the  peace  note 
it  was  to  be  released  at  midnight,  for 
morning  papers. 

Suppose  that  among  the  reporters 
present,  receiving  this  matter  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  it,  there  is  one  who  is 
employed,  aside  from  his  newspaper 
Job,  by  an  interest,  such  as  the  tirm 
of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons.  Would  he  be 
in  duty  bound  to  Fisk  to  teli  him  of 
the  contents  of  that  note  which  the 
general  public  could  not  have  posses¬ 
sion  of  for,  say,  twenty  hours?  If  he 
were  to  communicate  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  his  private  employer,  would  he 
be  violating  the  release  order?  If  he 
were  employed  by  such  a  tirm  as  Fisk 
to  furnish  it  with  information  on 
public  matters,  thus  gained,  would  the 
service  be  of  any  value  to  h'isk  if  it 
were  not  in  advance  of  publication,  and 
therefore  a  violation  of  the  release? 
This  is  not  saying  that  Fisk,  Hoyle,  or 
Sarvis  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
peace  note;  these  are  merely  supposed 
instances,  bearing  on  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  ethics. 


LEAK”  INVESTIGATION 
RAISES  OLD  QUESTION 


connected.  Mr.  C.  C.  Vemam  was 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  old  New  York  Recorder,  after  which 
he  joined  the  firm  of  Street  &  Smith,  in 
C.  Wright,  and  New  York,  becoming  publisher  of  Aln- 
vn  the  Newark  slee’s  Magazine  and  the  other  publica- 
Lessees  of  the  Printed  by  that  company.  Paul 

Block  is  the  head  of  the  special  pub- 
ise  ewspaper  Ushers’  agency,  of  New  York  and  Chl- 
es  Interest.  cago,  that  bears  his  name.  Besides  his 

passed  to  the  Interest  in  the  three  newspapers  named, 
halheimer,  Paul  he  owns  stock  In  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
d  C.  C.  Vernam,  Scimitar,  and  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
ry  30.  The  con-  Standard.  The  Detroit  Journal  has  been 
$1,000,000.  The  represented  in  the  national  field  by 
C.  Hetherington,  Verree  &  Conklin. 

Messrs.  Thalhelmer  and  Wright  will 
mHIIIIIIIIHIIIIH  continue  to  be  active  in  the  manage- 


Diflerences  of  Opinion  as  to  What  Ex¬ 
tent  a  Newspaper  Man  May  Go  with 
Propriety  in  Giving  or  Selling  Certain 
“Confidential”  Information  —  Often 
Unjustly  Blamed. 


BY  MARLEN  PEW. 

A  question  rising  out  of  the  testimony 
in  the  “leak”  Investigation,  now  staged 
in  New  York,  which  Is  of  outstanding 
importance  to  the  newspaper  fraternity, 
concerns  the  “right”  or  justification  of 
a  newspaper  man  or  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion,  disectly  or  indirectly,  to  serve  in¬ 
formation  to  private  sources,  said  In¬ 
formation  having  been  obtained  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  publication 
through  printing. 

It  is  presumed  that  information 
served  to  a  private  interest,  in  order  to 
be  valuable,  would  be  given  in  advance 
of  publication;  that  it  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  profit  and  would  entail  a  quid 
pro  quo;  that  the  Interest  purchasing 
such  information  would  therefore  be 
privileged,  and  that  the  rightful  func¬ 
tion  of  reporting  would  be  prostituted. 

In  other  words,  can  a  reporter  be  a 
really  representative  newspaper  man 
and  give  or  sell  his  news  information 
for  any  purpose  except  publication  by 
his  accredited  employer? 

It  is  no  new  point.  Newspaper  men 
are  forever  discussing  the  practice,  and 
most  conscientious  city  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  regard  it  as  a  serious  violation 
of  ethics.  Many  a  bright  boy  has 
been  tempted  by  “side  money”  and  has 
found  himself  “canned”  and  then  of 
little  Importance  to  the  tempter,  who 
was  in  reality  not  using  him,  but,  rather, 
the  power  and  the  prestige  of  his  news¬ 
paper. 

So  far  in  the  “leak”  Investigation  this 
matter  has  not  been  deeply  probed,  and 
perhaps  it  will  not  be;  but  enough  has 
been  alleged  to  create  interest  among 
news-writers,  rather  overshadowing 
even  the  testimony  of  “Barney”  Baruch, 
of  short-sale  profits  of  $476,168  in  thir¬ 
teen  days,  which  is  not  amazing  to  those 
who  know  this  big  trader,  or  the  in¬ 
sinuating  references  to  the  President’s 
broker  brother-in-law. 

It  was  Pliny  Fisk,  of  Harvey  Fisk  & 
Sons,  well-known  Wall  Street  brokers, 
who,  on  the  witness  stand,  in  answer  to 
questions  concerning  any  methods  his 
house  had  of  obtaining  information  from 
Washington,  said  that  the  firm  former¬ 
ly  employed  Jesse  Sarvis,  a  newspaper 
man  in  Washington,  “to  make  transfer 
of  bonds  for  the  firm  in  Washington  and 
to  send  reports  about  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  might  be  of  value  in  de¬ 
termining  values.”  Following  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  services  of  Sarvis, 
witness  said,  John  Boyle,  a  reporter  in 
Washington  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
was  employed. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  the  daily 
publication  of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  who  issue  a  financial  news  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  form  of  printed  “slips”  and 
also  by  ticker.  The  accredited  control¬ 
ling  interest  of  this  business  is  C.  W. 
Barron,  who  conducts  a  similar  business 
in  Boston,  known  as  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  with  a  daily  paper  and  news 
“slips”  and  tickers. 


N.  C.  Wright. 


editor  of  the  Journal,  and  the  ill-health 
of  W.  B.  Lowe,  the  general  manager, 
caused  the  owners  to  consider  the  sale 
of  the  property.  The  trmisfer  includes 
the  building  at  the  corner  of  Fort  and 
Wayne  Streets,  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  offices,  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  use  of  the  newspaper.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  was  established  in  1883,  and  has  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  100,000  daily. 
K.  D.  Stair,  who  was  the  principal  stock¬ 
holder,  also  owns  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  purchasers  ars  well  known  in 
the  newspaper  and  advertising  field. 
They  own  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Elagle- 
Star,  and  lease  the  Toledo  Blade. 

Mr.  Thqiheimer  will  be  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal,  while  Mr,  Wright 
will  control  the  editorial  policy.  Messrs. 
Block  and  Vernam  are  interested  as 
part  owners,  and  will  not  participate 
actively  in  the  management. 

THE  NEW  OWNERS. 

Mr.  Thalheimer  is  well  known.  He 
was  manager  of  the  News  and  Leader  in 
Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Wright  was  editor 
of  those  papers  about  three  years  ago, 
before  they  became  lessees  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade,  and  part  owners  of  the  New¬ 
ark  property.  Mr.  Wright  Is  a  well- 
known  editor,  whose  policy  and  ability 
have  been  well  demonstrated  on  the 
newspapers  with  which  he  has  been 


EVER  PRESENT  FAKE  REPORTERS. 

Newspaper  reporters  who  have  cov¬ 
ered  national  events,  with  big  econom¬ 
ic  bearing,  such  as  strikes,  conferences, 
hearings,  etc.,  are  all  more  or  less  fa¬ 
miliar  with  mysterious  “reporters”  who 
bob  up  out  of  nowhere  and  are  never 
seen  to  write  any  copy,  but  have  fre¬ 
quent  resort  to  long-distance  ’phones 
and  the  telegraph  offices. 

When  the  reporters  "go  in”  these 
mysterious  persons  are  always  along. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  the  sur¬ 
face  developments  on  equal  terms. 
When  pressed  for  information  as  to 
their  relations  they  usually  turn  out 
to  be  the  “representatives”  of  some 
obscure  financial  publication.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  usually  are  pub¬ 
licity  men  employed  by  financial  hous¬ 
es  and  are  there  to  get  advance  in¬ 
formation,  for  speculative  purposes. 
Reporters  are  good-natured,  and  hence 
these  parasites  are  given  privileges. 
John  Mitchell,  the  coal-strike  leader, 
threw  them  out  of  his  headquarters  in 
1901. 

The  two  leading  daily  financial  pa¬ 
pers  in  New  York,  which  receive  al¬ 
most  the  same  courtesies  and  advan¬ 
tages  in  reporting  that  are  enjoyed  by 
the  great  press  associations  and  the 
newspapers  of  general  Interest,  are  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Daily  Fi¬ 
nancial  America,  both  having  been 
mentioned  in  the  “leak”  investigation. 
The  latter  is  published  by  the  Inter- 
e.sts  controlling  the  New  York  Stock 
Quotation  Company,  which  Issues  news 
“slips”  and  ticker  service. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dally  Financial 
America,  it  is  favored  with  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Central  News  of  America, 
a  press  association  which  is  also  own¬ 
ed  by  the  same  Interests.  The  Central 
News  of  America  has  many  of  the  priv¬ 
ileges  enjoyed  by  the  Associated  Press, 
the  United  Press  As.sociations,  and  the 
International  News  Service,  including 
a  recently  secured  reporter’s  seat  in 


ment  of  their  other  properties,  exercis¬ 
ing  full  supervision  over  their  respec¬ 
tive  departments  in  the  three  fields. 

Harry  Coleman  will  continue  to  act 
as  business  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Journal.  No  changes  will  be  made  In 


Paul  Block. 

the  personnel  of  the  Journal  staff,  the 
business  being  continued  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past. 

In  a  public  statement,  January  30,  E. 
D.  Stair,  W.  B.  Lowe,  and  C.  L.  Palms 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Jour, 
nal’s  staff,  and  attributed  the  success  of 
the  paper  to  the  unswerving  fealty  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  past  two  decades,  and  com¬ 
mended  the  new  owners  to  the  people  of 
Detroit  and  the  readers  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Stair,  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Journal,  is  a  capitalist  of  Detroit,  who 
was  at  one  time  prominent  in  theatrical 
management,  and  is  associated  witb  a 
number  of  large  financial  operations  In 
that  city. 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  "leak”  inquiry  there  are 
three  probable  outcomes:  (1)  That  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  may  in  future  exer¬ 
cise  greater  precautions  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  identifying  accredited  report¬ 
ers;  (2)  newspaper  reporters,  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  and  the  honor  of  their 
positions  of  trust,  may  feel  called  upon 
to  bar  out  any  of  the  mysterious 
“goats”  who  trade  upon  confidential  In- 
formaitlon;  (3)  city  editors  who  wink 
at  "side  money”  reportorial  enterpris¬ 
es  may  get  a  new  slant  on  the  possi¬ 
ble  dangers  to  their  newspapers  and 
profession. 


THH  QUESTION  OF  ETHICS. 

On  the  question  of  ethics,  the  matter 
seems  to  line  up  about  as  follows,  tak¬ 
ing  a  hypothetical  case: 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  in  the 
usual  way,  notifies  the  offices  of  the 
newspapers  and  press  associations  that 
he  will  meet  reporters  at  a  certain  time 
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ALEXANDER  SMITH  PRESENTS  CASE  OF 
MANUFACTURERS  AT  CHICAGO  CONFERENCE 


Banker  Asserts  that  Present  Relations  Between  Manufacturers  and 
Publishers  Are  a  Form  of  Business  Insanity — Analyzes  Economic 
Conditions  in  Paper  Industry,  and  Dooms  the  One-Cent 
Newspaper  to  Extinction — Says  Prices  Will  Never 
Again  Reach  Low  Levels  of  Past. 

ALiEXANDER  smith,  of  the  Peabody-Houghteling  Company,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  Abitibi  Company,  large  manufacturers  of  news  print  paper,  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  of  the  paper  makers  at  the  Chicago  Conference.  Mr. 
Smith’s  speech,  which  aroused  lively  discussion  at  the  “get-together”  meeting, 
and  which  has  been  vigorously  criticised  by  publishers  who  heard  it,  follows: 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  bitterness  that 
has  been  injected  into  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  is  due  to  a  lack  of  \mderstand- 
ing  on  the  part  of  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  publishers  of  this  country  as 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  is 
carried  on.  I  refer,  not  so  much  to  the 
unusually  onerous  conditions  of  the 
present  moment,  which  we  hope  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  temporary,  but  rather 
to  conditions  that  are  always  present, 
and  that  have  a  permanent  and  con¬ 
tinuing  effect  on  the  industry.  The 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  cost  of 
wood,  coal,  mill  supplies,  and  labor, 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  responsible  for  the 
present  high  price  of  news  print  paper, 
and  these  matters  will  be  dealt  with 
by  manufacturers  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  such  details;  but  the  real 
causes  are  much  deeper  and  extend 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  fundamental  trouble  lies  with 
the  news  print  manufacturer  himself. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem,  he  has 
always  regarded  his  business  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  manufacturing  operation,  simi¬ 
lar  to  hundreds  of  other  manufacturing 
operations,  subject  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and 
capable  of  producing  the  same  profits 
as  other  manufacturing  operations. 
This  is  an  entire  fallacy.  In  the  av¬ 
erage  manufacturing  business,  the  cap¬ 
ital  employed  is  turned  over  at  least 
once  a  year.  In  the  news  print  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  basis  of  the  average  price 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  capital 
employed  has  been  turned  over  only 
once  in  two  and  a  half  yeara  It  takes 
$30,000  per  ton  of  output  to  build  and 
equip  a  news  print  miU.  This  means 
an  investment  of  $6,000,000  for  a  mill 
producing  200  tons  per  day,  or  60,000 
tons  per  annum.  With  paper  at  $40 
a  ton,  which  is  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
this  $6,000,000  of  capital  is  turned  over 
only  once  in  two  and  a  half  years,  and 
remember  that  this  is  without  any  re¬ 
gard  whatever  to '  the  investment  in 
timber  lands. 

RISKS  NOT  PROVIDED  TOR. 

In  the  average  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ation,  reserves  for  depreciation,  bad 
debts,  and  losses  from  fire  and  other 
causes,  can  be  set  up  with  scientific 
accuracy  to  cover  practically  every 
emergency.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
manufacture  of  news  print  paper.  After 
provi^on  has  been  made  for  depletion 
of  timber,  depreciation  of  buildings  and 
machinery,  and  ordinary  merchandising 
losses,  and  after  all  fire  and  storm 
risks  have  been  covered  as  fuliy  as 
possible  by  insurance,  there  still  re¬ 
main  the  two  great  sources  of  catas¬ 
trophe — forest  fire  and  flood — which 
cannot  be  covered  either  by  reserves 
or  insurance,  and  which  are  as  certain 
to  occur  as  death  and  taxes. 

The  ordinary  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tion  is  built  in  the  middle  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  adjacent  to  good  labor  markets, 
good  living  conditions,  and  good  trans¬ 


portation.  The  erection  of  a  200-ton 
news  print  paper  mill  means  going  into 
the  wiiderness,  and  after  an  expenditure 
of  $6,000,000  of  money  and  three  years 
of  time,  carving  out  an  industry  that 
is  self-contained.  A  railroad  must  be 
built  and  a  modem  sanitary  town  must 
be  erected  so  as  to  create  living  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  hold  a  good  class  of 
labor.  Because  of  the  remoteness  of 
the  location  a  large  amount  of  addition¬ 
al  capital  must  be  Invested  in  mill  sup¬ 
plies,  foundry,  machine  shop,  rolling 
stock,  and  working  capital. 

It  must  be  clear  in  view  of  these  facts 
that  the  manufacture  of  news  print  pa¬ 
per  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  ordinary  manufaoturing  business, 
and  yet,  for  years  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  treating  their  ac¬ 
counts  without  any  regard  to  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  conditions.  Even  ordinary 
depreciation  reserves  have  been  ignored, 
and  in  no  single  case  that  I  know  of 
have  proper  reserves  been  set  up  to  care 
for  forest-fire  and  flood  losses,  which 
are  sure  to  come,  and  which  cannot  be 
cared  for  under  any  known  form  of 
standard  insurance.  Many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  even  failed  to  charge  them¬ 
selves  with  the  depletion  of  their  forest 
assets.  Most  of  them  figure  that  their 
power  costs  them  nothing.  Obsoletion 
in  machinery  has  not  even  been  con¬ 
templated,  much  less  provided  for.  The 
result  has  been  that  news  print  manu¬ 
facturers  have  fooled  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  have  all  along  been 
making  a  satisfactory  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton  of  product,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  would  have  been 
much  better  off  if  they  had  invested 
their  capital,  without  trouble  and  with¬ 
out  worry,  in  New  York  city  4  per  cent, 
bonds. 

TRYING  TO  RECOUP  LOSSES. 

News  print  manufacturers  have  sold 
paper  at  ridiculous  prices,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  know  the  cost,  and 
thought  they  were  selling  their  product 
at  a  profit.  Now  they  are  waking  up 
to  a  fact  that  should  have  been  apparent 
to  them  long  ago,  and  are  trying  to  get 
back  some  of  the  money  they  have  lost 
in  the  past. 

For  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  sup¬ 
posed  profits,  new  enterprises  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  promoters  have 
continued  to  flood  the  market  with 
cheap  paper,  and  the  publisher,  seeing 
only  one  side  of  the  question,  was  sat¬ 
isfied  to  lay  his  business  out  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  there  would  always  be  suffi¬ 
cient  paper  at  a  price  that  would  Justify 
a  one-cent  newspaper  to  the  man  on 
the  street.  Natural  laws,  however,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  slow  in  working,  ar.e 
absolutely  immutable.  The  necessary 
combinations  of  woodlands  and  water¬ 
power  have  disappeared  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  United  States,  and  in 
eastern  Canada  they  are  no  longer 
plentiful,  and  are  certainly  no  longer  to 
be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
not  been  a  single  news  print  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  of  any  mo¬ 


ment.  The  business  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Canada,  and  the  future  history 
of  the  industry  wilt  show  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  production  in  the  Dominion 
and  a  steadily  decreasing  production  in 
the  United  States.  Even  in  Canada 
new  developments  are  very  few,  and 
the  present  controversy  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  publishers  has 
brought  home  to  capitalists  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  serious  consideration  before 
proceeding  with  further  news  print  de¬ 
velopments.  My  associates  and  myself 
are  at  this  moment  greatly  increasing 
the  capacity  of  one  of  our  Canadian 
mills  at  a  very  large  excess  capital  cost, 
but  there  are  three  new  developments, 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  750  tons 
per  day,  which  have  been  absolutely 
stopped  until  the  future  of  the  industry 
shall  have  been  more  clearly  defined. 
You  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  day 
is  past  when  paper  mills  will  be  built 
Jut  because  wood  and  water  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  without  regard  to  a  profit 
commensurate  with  the  risks  taken. 
During  the  period  of  twenty  years  from 
January  1,  1897,  to  December  31,  1916, 
based  upon  market  value  at  press-room 
in  New  York  city,  and  an  average 
freight  storage,  insurance,  and  cartage 
rate  of  25  cents,  the  mills  of  this  conti¬ 
nent  have  received  an  average  of  about 
$36  per  ton  of  news  print  paper  net  at 
their  mills.  During  the  same  period 
the  average  cost  to  all  mills  cannot  have 
been  less  than  $31  per  ton,  leaving  an 
apparent  profit  of  only  $5  per  ton. 
Even  If  this  profit  were  arrived  at  after 
making  proper  allowance  for  losses  and 
reserves  (which  I  very  much  doubt), 
the  return  on  the  capital  is  in  no  way 
adequate  to  the  risk.  On  this  basis  the 
investment  of  $6,000,000  in  a  200-ton 
mill  would  return  Just  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  without  regard  at  all  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  timber  lands.  Double  this 
amount,  or  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
would  be  considered  none  too  high  for 
any  manufacturing  business,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  low  to  cover  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  risks  incident  to  the  manufacture 
of  news  print  paper. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  remarks  apply 
to  all  properties.  There  are  a  few,  a 
very  few,  exceptional  properties  that 
are  well  managed,  and  that  are  profit¬ 
able,  but  in  such  cases  you  will  find 
they  are  dealing  with  other  products  as 
well  as  news  print,  and  moreover,  if  the 
figures  are  to  be  of  lany  value,  they 
must  deal  with  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
because  the  price  of  news  pjint  paper 
will  inevitably  be  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  co.st  to  the  entire  industry,  and  not 
upon  the  exceptional  cost  to  one  or  two 
favored  concerns. 

IS  NEWS  PRINT  A  NECESSITY? 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  responsible  publishers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  in  sympathy  with  the  exaggerat¬ 
ed  statements  that  have  been  made  and 
the  high-handed  remedies  that  have 
been  suggested  since  the  opening  of  the 
present  controversy,  but  even  if  your 
imagination  can  carry  you  far  enough 
to  suppose  that  news  print  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  public  necessity  like  flour 
or  wheat,  that  its  price  shall  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  law  and  kept  down  to  a  figure 
satisfactory  to  the  publishers,  while 
steel  and  cotton  and  leather  and  wheat, 
far  more  important  to  the  material  needs 
of  th#  citizen,  shall  be  permitted  to 
soar  to  new  records,  and  even  if  the 
news  print  industry  shall  become  the 
orphan  child  of  a  one-sided  Government 
paternalism,  which  will  regulate,  but 
which  dare  not  protect  it,  then  you  may 
very  well  conclude  that  the  publishers 
are  powerful  enough  to  direct  the  trend 
of  public  opinion  and  the  acts  of  legris- 
(Concluded  on  page  30) 


A.  G.  MeINTYRE  REPLIES 
TO  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


Representative  of  the  Paper  Committee 

of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association  Makes  Interesting  State¬ 
ment  Regarding  News  Print  Manufac¬ 
turers*  Earnings. 

A.  G.  McIntyre,  representative  of  the 
Paper  Committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  furnishes 
the  following  in  reply  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  of  Peabody, 
Houghtellng  &  Company,  and  the  Abitibi 
Paper  Company,  made  at  the  conference 
of  publishers  and  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers,  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chi¬ 
cago  a  week  ago  yesterday: 

At  the  conference  held  in  Chicago  on 
January  26  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  of 
Peabody,  Houghtellng  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  bankers,  and  vice-president  and 
leading  spirit  of  the  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Company,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario, 
read  a  very  well-prepared  statement  on 
a  bankers’  view  of  pulp  and  paper  mill 
investments  in  general,  attempting  to 
argrue  that  all  pulp  and  paper  mill  in¬ 
vestments  have  been  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  did  not  give  a  sufficient  return 
to  the  investor. 

He  argued  that  money  invested  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills  should  be  turned  over 
at  least  once  every  two  and  one-half 
years  to  make  the  Investment  compar¬ 
able  with  others  of  a  similar  character. 
A  banker  of  Mr.  Smith’s  reputation 
could  not  possibly  fall  into  the  error  of 
making  such  a  statement  unless  he  was 
interested  in  the  financing  of  such  mills 
and  would  receive  back  this  money.  In¬ 
vestment  in  public  necessities,  such  as 
news  print  manufacturing  plants,  are 
not  considered  by  bankers  of  reputation 
to  be  required  to  be  turned  over  in  two 
and  one-half  years.  How  many  rail¬ 
roads,  power  companies,  public-service 
corporations,  textile  companies,  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  office  buildings,  etc., 
turn  over  their  capital  once  every 
two  and  one-half  years?  None.  No  per¬ 
manent  works,  similar  to  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  mills,  which  are  to-day  all  built  of 
concrete  and  brick — practically  everlast¬ 
ing  materials — are  ever  figured  to  turn 
over  the  money  in  two  and  one-half 
years.  These  are  all  long-term,  safe, 
permanent  investments,  which  are  nev¬ 
er  figured  better  than  to  return  the  cap¬ 
ital  in  twenty  years,  in  addition  to  the 
interest  in  the  meantime;  yet  Mr.  Smith 
wants  to  turn  this  capital  over  once  ev¬ 
ery  two  and  one-half  years  to  make  it 
appear  that  paper  mills  are  poor  in¬ 
vestments. 

TIMBER  AREAS  INSURABLE. 

He  further  states  that  few,  or  no, 
mills  have  ever  set  up  a  sufficient  re¬ 
serve  to  take  care  of  flood,  forest  fire, 
etc.,  claiming  that  these  items  are  not 
insurable.  On  the  contrary,  they  are. 
Timber  limits  may  now  be  insured. 
Flood  insurance  in  also  available.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  the  timber  limits  of  most 
mills,  such  as  the  Abitibi,  which  Mr. 
Smith  represents,  are  not  owned  by  them 
but  by  the  Government,  from  whom  they 
obtain  a  license  to  cut  timber,  and  who 
cooperate  with  these  companies  in  fire 
ranging  and  protecting  this  timber.  He 
would  have  people  believe  that  he  has 
millions  of  dollars  tied  up  in  Umber 
lands  tributary  to  his  mill,  instead  of 
which  he  obtained  from  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by  paying  a 
cash  deposit  of  about  $16,000,  the  right 
to  cut  this  timber  land,  which  he  now 
controls,  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

He  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  see  that 
his  mill  be  provided  permanently  with 
wood.  Just  the  same  as  a  gas  works  must 

{Concluded  on  page  30) 


Machine  Factory  '  '  ‘  ^ 

the  Service  of 
The  Plant  Behind  the  Product 


/^N  December  16,  the  plant  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 

Observer,  “foremost  newspaper  of  the  Carolinas”, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  While  the  embers 
were  still  glowing,  the  Observer  received  “first  aid”  from 
our  representative.  ‘  Three  days  after  telegraphic  speci¬ 
fications  were  received,  six  Multiple-Magazine  Lino¬ 
types,  with  complete  equipment,  were  enroute  from 
Brooklyn  to  Charlotte. 


/^N  January  19,  the  plant  of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald, 
one  of  Western  New  York’s  most  progressive 
dailies,  was  burned  out.  Telegraphic  instructions  were 
received  on  the  same  day.  Three  days  later  one  Model 
5  and  two  Model  14  Linotypes  were  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Herald’s  new  composing  room. 

Emergencies  or  normal  conditions — Linotype  service 
is  ever  the  same.  What  are  your  composition  problems? 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  So.  Wabash  Avenue  6‘16  Sacramento  Street  519  Baroniie  Street 

TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  35  Lombard  Street 
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PUBLISHERS  A  UNIT, 

SAYS  FRANK  P.  GLASS 

Chairman  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  Says  Manufacturers  Tried  to  Jus¬ 
tify  Their  Prices  at  Chicago  Meeting 
— Paper-Makers  Say  that  Such  Meet¬ 
ings  Will  Clear  the  Situation. 

Publishers  and  manufacturers  who 
were  present  at  the  conference  of  th* 
paper-makers  and  newspaper  men,  in 
Chicago  last  week,  were  asked  by  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  to  wire  their 
views  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  meeting. 

Frank  P.  Gla.ss,  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News,  and  chairman  of  the 
Paper  (Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
telegraphed  as  follows: 

PUBLISH  sms  STAND  TOGETHE31. 

"I  cannot  see  that  the  Chicago  con¬ 
ference  accomplished  any  practical  re¬ 
sult  so  far  as  the  price  of  print  paper 
is  concerned.  The  manufacturers  did 
not  indicate  any  conception  of  the  un¬ 
comfortable  situation  of  most  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  seemed  intent  only  upon 
justifying  their  own  course  and 
.strengthening  their  position  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  a  division  among  the 
publishers. 

"The  most  important  result  was  the 
demonstration  that  the  bulk  of  the 
newspapers  stand  together  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  fair  treatment  and  to  restrain 
the  blind  eagerness  of  some  of  the 
manufacturers  to  make  extortionate 
profits.  The  general  spirit  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  cour.se  of  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  trying  to  discredit  the  paper 
committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  acted  as  a 
boomerang,  and  has  convinced  all 
thoughtful  publishers  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  wise  in  its  firm  and  reso¬ 
lute  course  in  caring  for  the  interests 
of  all  publi.shers,  small  as  well  as  great." 

Eafayette  Young,  jr.,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  wired: 

CX)M  MENDS  ALEX.  SMITH’S  STATEMENT. 

“The  paper  conference  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel  last  Friday  was  intended  to 
Itc  purely  educational.  It  is  my  belief 
there  are  a  number  of  important  manu¬ 
facturers,  like  George  H.  Mead,  E.  W. 
Backus,  Alexander  Smith,  and  P.  T. 
Dodge,  who  are  substantially  justified 
in  the  prices  they  have  made  to  their 
customers.  I,  among  others,  was  anx¬ 
ious  for  these  men  to  have  a  chance  to 
present  their  cause,  believing  that  there 
was  too  much  misinformation  afloat  and 
too  many  cries  of  conspiracy.  I  think 
the  paper  read  by  Alexander  Smith,  of 
the  Abitibi  Company,  was  a  masterful 
presentation  of  the  cause  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  About  fifteen  publishers 
pre.sent  went  from  the  Chicago  confer¬ 
ence  to  Minneapolis,  where  the  Minne- 
.sota  &  Ontario  Company,  E.  \V.  Back- 
u.s,  presiding,  fixed  the  price  at  $65  a 
ton  for  1917.  Mr.  Backus  told  his  cus¬ 
tomers  that  his  wood  supply  would  cost 
more  than  twice  last  year’s  price;  that 
he  was  paying  $6  a  ton  for  coal,  and 
that  he  was  paying  100  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  for  labor.  All  of  the  customers 
present  expressed  themselves  as  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  were  being  treated  fair¬ 
ly.  My  belief  is  that,  if  there  should  be 
more  such  conferences,  there  would 
be  less  need  for  the  activities  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  (Commission  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.” 

E.  W.  Backus,  of  the  Minnesota  & 
Ontario  Paper  Co.,  replied: 

THINKS  SITUATION  IS  CLEARINa 

"I  think  considerable  progress  was 
made  at  the  Chicago  conference.  If 


these  joint  meetings  are  followed  up, 
much  good  will  surely  be  accomplished. 

I  think  the  general  situation  is  clear¬ 
ing  up.” 

J.  MacKay,  of  the  Toronto  (Can.) 
Globe,  telegraphed: 

SERIOUSNESS  OF  SITUATION  REAUZED. 

“In  my  opinion,  it  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  say  whether  or  not  progress  was 
made  at  the  joint  conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  Friday.  The  seriousness  of 
the  situation  was  fully  recognized  by 
both  parties,  and  the  hope  was  generally 
expressed  that  when  the  committees 
representing  both  parties  meet  together, 
they  will  bring  to  the  di.scussion  of  the 
matter  an  equal  measure  of  confidence 
in  and  cooperation  with  each  other,  and 
that  thus  something  tangible  will 
evolve.” 

E.  S.  Stahlman,  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  replied: 

FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  MAT  BE  OOCtt). 

“The  Chicago  conference,  with  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  by  the  committee  ap- 
I)ointed  at  that  meeting,  should  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good.  Much,  however,  will 
depend  on  the  conciliatory  spirit  with 
which  such  further  consideration  is 
met.” 

G.  H.  Mead,  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill.s,  Dtd.,  of  Dayton, 
•said: 

BETTER  UNDBILSTANDING  RESULTED. 

“I  Ijelieve  a  better  understanding  of 
the  general  situation  has  resulted  from 
the  Chicago  conference,  and  that  the 
ditticulties  are  gradually  being  elimi¬ 
nated,  although  the  progress  is  natural¬ 
ly  .slow  with  a  problem  that  is  so  in¬ 
tricate.” 

CLOSER  CO-OPERATION  EVIDENT. 

Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  said: 

“The  print  paper  conference  at  Chi¬ 
cago  was  in  my  opinion  productive  of 
promise  of  a  better  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  state  of  health  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  With  both  print  paper  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  newspaper-makers  ad¬ 
mitting  inefficiencies  and  lack  of  stan¬ 
dardized  costing,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
application  of  rules  of  sanity  and  sound 
business  will  produce  relief.  From  the 
newspaper  standpoint,  it  is  not  how 
much  we  are  paying  for  paper,  but  as 
to  whether  the  prices  are  fair  and  do 
not  represent  illegal  extortion,  that  is 
most  important.  We  must  realize  that 
if  the  paper-makers  are  to  continue  In 
business  they  must  get  cost  plus  man¬ 
ufacturers’  profit.  With  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  of  closer  cooperation  between  the 
two  closely  allied  interests  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  be  able  to 
evolve  some  solution  that  will  bring 
relief  to  the  smaller  newspapers,  which 
are  the  chief  sufferers,  largely  through 
their  own  lack  of  fundamental  costs 
and  more  limited  fields  of  activity. 
There  was  an  Increased  spirit  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  paper-makers  in  the 
well-being  of  the  smaller  consumer 
that  sounded  more  wholesome  than  at 
previous  meetings.  Their  ratification  of 
group  purchasing  was  a  big  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  radical  relief  of  the 
smaller  newspapers,  which  will  event¬ 
ually  eliminate  the  ruthless  exactions 
of  the  middlemen,  which  largely  ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference  between  $62 
and  over  $200  per  ton  at  the  mill  in 
many  cases. 

BMn.  M.  SCHOLZ’S  \7EWS. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  said: 

"I  am  glad  to  see  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  conciliation  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers,  such  as  seemed  to 
develop  in  (Chicago.  Such  meetings  are 
certain  to  be  productive  of  good.” 


PUBLISHERS  TO  MEET 
PAPER  MAKERS  AGAIN 


Committees  Representing  Newspapers 

and  Manufacturers  to  Gather  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Following  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Report — How  War  Would  Af¬ 
fect  American  Publishers. 

Committees  representing  publishers 
and  news  print  manufacturers  will  meet 
in  Washington,  immediately  following 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  Congress,  following  the  plan 
outlined  at  the  Chicago  conference  last 
week,  unless  present  plans  fail.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Commission  will  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  next  week.  Another 
effort  to  remove  the  differences  between 
the  news  print  consumers  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  be  made  at  that  time, 
though  if  it  will  be  with  the  aid 
of  the  Commission  is  not  definitely 
known  at  this  time.  Publishers  who 
attended  the  Chicago  meeting  feel  that 
the  manufacturers  are  anxious  to  avoid 
further  friction.  The  publishers  regard 
the  setting  of  the  1917  price  as  a  matter 
that  has  passed  into  history,  and  are 
anxious  now  to  see  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  protected,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
through  group  buying.  This  policy, 
which  the  manufacturers  endorse, 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  eliminate  or 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  profits  of 
middlemen,  and  enable  purchasers  in 
small  amounts  or  in  the  open  market 
to  obtain  supply  at  a  more  reasonable 
price.  It  is  said  that  some  small  pub¬ 
li.shers  have  been  paying  as  much  as 
$140  a  ton  for  paper. 

PRODUCTION  IN  EXCESS  OF  DEMAND. 

It  is  the  general  impression  now  that 
production  is  in  excess  of  demand,  due 
to  the  economies  newspapers  have  been 
practicing.  The  peak  of  the  spring  de¬ 
mand  occurs  between  April  15  and  May 
15,  when  there  is  a  large  increase  in 
advertising  patronage,  and  the  belief  is 
expressed  that  more  than  enough  news 
print  will  be  manufactured  to  take  care 
of  it.  The  greatest  demand,  however, 
comes  in  October.  Whether  there  will 
be  enough  paper  in  excess  of  require¬ 
ments'  to  take  care  of  the  amount  that 
will  be  necessary  in  the  fall,  depends, 
in  many  respects,  on  the  policy  of  con¬ 
servation  that  publishers  may  adopt, 
for  the  October  demand,  in  many  re- 
•spects,  has  a  direct  bearing  yi  the  price 
for  the  following  year,  and  newspaper 
men  are  more  interested  just  now  in 
what  may  take  place  In  1918,  so  far  as 
paper  quotations  are  concerned,  than 
in  anything  else.  In  this  respect,  those 
who  are  best  posted  urge  the  most  rigid 
economy.  The  belief  is  general  that,  if 
publishers  are  careful,  they  will 
go  through  1917  with  the  same  amount 
of  paper  that  w^ls  consumed  in  1916. 

HOW  WAR  WOULD  AFFEXT  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  acute  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  due  to  the  announced 
German  policy  as  to  submarine  warfare, 
will  not,  it  is  believed,  affect  the  supply 
during  1917.  The  amount  of  sulphite 
shipped  in  from  Scandinavian  countries 
is  negligible,  and  will  hardly  enter  into 
the  present  situation,  though  it  had  a 
more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  prices  in 
1916,  due  to  a  readjustment  of  domestic 
conditions  and  supply  and  demand. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  forced  into  war,  there  would 
doubtless  be  an  increased  demand  for 
newspapers,  which  would  be  compen¬ 
sated,  publishers  believe,  in  a  complete 
change  in  the  news  policy  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  War  would  localize  the  news, 
centring  interest  In  affairs  that  direct¬ 
ly  concern  the  American  army  and 


navy,  rather  than  the  movement  of 
troops  on  European  fronts,  or  of  foreign 
fleets,  and  would,  consequently,  operate 
to  reduce  cable  expenses  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  telegraphic  tolls  over 
land  lines,  and  the  cost  per  word  by- 
wireless  or  cable,  plus  an  additional  sav¬ 
ing  that  would  be  effected  by  a  censor¬ 
ship  that  would  of  necessity  limit  the 
amount  of  military  news  that  would 
be  permitted  to  reach  the  newspapers, 
with  a  possible  further  reduction  in  the 
size  of  newspapers  to  keep  within  the 
present  or  1916  manufactured  output. 
The  1916  output  is  regarded  as  the  limit 
of  production  of  news  print,  plus  the 
added  tonnage  coming  on  the  market, 
which  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  550  tons  a  day.  This  tonnage  will 
be  available  at  different  times,  the  sup¬ 
ply  gradually  increasing  during  the 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  word  from  Mon¬ 
treal  is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  decrease  In  the  amount  of  wood 
from  the  Canadian  forests,  because  of 
labor  shortage  and  the  heavy  snows, 
which  retards  movement  to  the  mills. 
Canada  supplies  about  30  per  cent,  ot 
the  news  print  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  though  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
additional  wood  from  American  sources, 
from  forest  areas  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  woodsmen. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AT  WORK. 

Some  publishers  profess  to  see  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  investigation  of  the 
sisal  supply  and  the  news  print  inquiry 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  The  sisal  matter  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  Uken  in  hand  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  In  that  case,  where  there 
was  an  apparent  shortage,  it  developed, 
it  was  stated  during  one  of  the  news 
print  hearings  that  there  was  a  surplus, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  requirements  of  publishers 
would  reveal  a  similar  condition  in  the 
amount  of  available  news  print,  there 
being  a  feeling  that  there  was  panic 
among  publishers  caused  by  their  bid¬ 
ding,  one  against  another,  for  paper. 
In  the  case  of  sisal,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  undertook  distribution,  and 
recently  surplus  news  print  stock  has 
been  given  to  the  Commission  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  newspapers  threatened  with 
suspension. 


WAR  TAX  ON  NEWS  PRINT 


Proposal  to  Increase  Taxes  On  Canadian 
Products  Will  Affect  Cost  to  Americans. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  about 
to  levy  a  war  tax  on  all  paper  and 
pape --making  materials  exported  from 
that  country.  Speaking  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Montreal,  Wedne.sday  night. 
Sir  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Finance,  stated  that  shortly  addi¬ 
tional  war  taxes  will  be  levied,  and  that 
the  paper-making  industry  was  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  country,  exporting 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  in  the  form  of  ground  wood, 
etc.,  and  finished  product,  in  the  form 
of  paper,  and  that  it  should  bear  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  war  tax  of 
the  Dominion.  This  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  an  additional  charge  will  be 
made  on  all  paper  and  paper-making 
supplies  shipped  into  the  United  States. 
Canada  exports  1,550  tons  of  news  print 
daily,  1,200  of  which  comes  to  this 
country. 


The  man  who  tries  to  meet  his  busi¬ 
ness  difficulties  with  the  methods  of 
his  grandfather  will  soon  have  no  diffi¬ 
culties  nor  business  either. — [Business 
Chat. 
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Judged  By  Home  Elxperts 


The  Birmingham  News,  Put  to  the  Test — Making 
Good  With  the  Local  Department  Stores — 
Again  Proves  Dominant 


Many  of  the  wisest  space  buyers  in  America  form  their  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  a  city  by  the  comparative  volume  of  department  store  advertising  they  print. 

It’s  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  follow,  for  the  modern  department  store  manager  is  in  position  to  test  out 
the  relative  worth  of  the  local  newspapers,  perhaps  better  and  more  accurately,  than  any  other  ad¬ 
vertiser.  After  having  made  his  test,  naturally  he  buys  his  advertising  space  accordingly. 

The  nine  department  stores  in  Birmingham  divided  their  1916  advertising  appropriations  among 


the  three  Birmingham  papers  as  follows: 

THE  NEWS 

THE  LEDGER 

AGE-HERALD 

Loveman^  Joseph  &  Loeb 

440,1 18  lines 

235,242 

lines 

188,454  lines 

Steele-Smith  Dry  Goods  Co. 

378,546  lines 

77,938 

lines 

112,056  lines 

Louis  Pizitz 

315,952  lines 

166,096 

lines 

146,384  lines 

Louis  Saks  Company 

297,206  lines 

190,498 

lines 

170,884  lines 

The  Parisian 

197,330  lines 

90,356 

lines 

8,400  lines 

Burger  Dry  Goods  Co. 

125,510  lines 

5,502 

lines 

65,856  lines 

Goldstein  Bros. 

111,818  lines 

59,766 

lines 

16,828  lines 

Caheen  Bros. 

1 10,236  lines 

83,090 

lines 

99,554  lines 

The  Drennen  Company 

91,574  lines 

80,416 

lines 

57,960  lines 

Total 

2,068,290  lines 

*  988,904  lines 

866,376  lines 

The  fact  that  The  News  printed  more  advertising  from  these  nine  department  stores  than  both  its 
competitors  combined  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  power  of  The  News.  This  is  emphasized  all  the 
more  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  The  News  receives  a  much  higher  rate  than  either  of  its  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Isn’t  it  pretty  safe  to  follow  the  judgment  of  these  nine  stores  ? 


®hje  Birmmjgham 


The  South  *s  Greatest  Newspaper  *  * 


220  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Kelly-Smith  Company 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Lytton  Building,  CHICAGO 
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STUDENTS  AT  MONTANA 
HAVE  IDEAL  WORKSHOP 


Instructional  Force  Faces  Curious  Prob¬ 
lem  in  that  High  Wages  Paid  Newspa¬ 
per  Men  in  the  State  Lead  Many  of 
the  Men  to  Leave  Classroom  for  Week¬ 
ly  Pay  Check. 

Picture  a  little  wooden,  vine-covered 
bungalow  tucked  away  In  one  comer  of 
a  maple  grove  overshadowed  by  a 
mountain  which  towers  2,000  feet  above 
it,  and  then  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  pretty  home  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  State  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  at  Mis.soula,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  In  a  picturesque  comer 
of  the  Montana  campus  of  forty  acres 
will  Vkj  found  this  little  building,  and 
in  it,  at  all  hour.s  of  the  day  and  night, 
will  be  found  one  of  the  busiest  work¬ 
shops  to  be  seen  on  any  college  campus. 

The  first  insftruction  in  journalism  at 
the  State  University  of  Montana  was 
offered  in  the  fall  of  1912  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  English.  Dr.  Carl  Holliday, 
profe.s.sor  of  English,  a  former  New 
York  new.spapcr  man,  was  in  charge  of 
the  cla.ss.  In  1913  Dr.  Holliday  was 
made  head  of  what  was  called  a  de¬ 
partment  of  journali.sm.  In  1914  the 
work  was  enlarged  into  a  school,  and 
A.  L.  Stone,  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian,  was 
named  dean. 

Becau.se  of  crowded  conditions  at  the 
Univer-sity  and  because  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  was  unwilling  to  release 
funds  which  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  State  Legislature,  the  .school  began 
its  work  in  army  tents.  When  the  cold 
weather  came  on,  what  was  once  a  bi¬ 
cycle  .shed  was  boxed  and  thi;,  tiny  ken¬ 
nel  for  several  months  served  as  the 
office  and  cla.ssroom  of  the  school. 
I.iater  money  was  obtained  to  build  the 
present  home. 

The  little  building  is  composed  of  four 
rooms,  two  used  for  classrooms  and  la¬ 
boratories  and  two  for  offices.  In  the 
one  room,  known  as  the  local  room,  is 
to  be  found  a  large  copy  desk,  individ¬ 
ual  desks;  and  typewriters  for  the  stu¬ 
dents,  maps,  newspaper  files,  hundreds 
of  exchanges  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  copy  paper,  shears,  paste,  and  all 
that  is  used  in  newspaper-making.  In 
a  word,  a  perfect  newspaper  atmosphere 
is  created.  On  all  of  the  walls  are  to  be 
found  photographs  and  etchings  of 
great  Americain  editors.  In  the  office  of 
Dean  Stone  are  to  be  seen  the  framed 
photographs  of  editors  who  played  their 
part  in  the  making  of  Montana  history. 

Twenty-four  men  and  thirty  women 
arc  enrolled  in  journali.sm  at  Montana. 
Because  of  the  unusually  high  wages 
paid  newspaper  men  in  Montana,  many 
of  the  men,  after  a  year's  training,  .seek 
newspaper  jobs,  get  them,  and  then 
decide  that  they  are  getting  too  much 
money  to  quit. 

The  State  of  Montana  embraces  146,- 
000  square  miles  and  has  a  population 
of  about  one-half  million.  It  is  as  far 
across  the  State  as  New  York  is  from 
Cincinnati.  Yet  in  every  corner  of  that 
vast  State  is  being  felt  the  influence  of 
the  Montana  School  of  Journalism.  On 
all  of  the  daily  papers  in  nearly  all  of 
the  cities  are  to  be  found  former  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Montana  School.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  at 
Helena  who  are  covering  the  sessions 
of  the  State  Legislature  looks  like  a 
reunion  of  the  school  alumni. 

Few  schools  or  departments  of  jour- 
nsdism  have  bigger  opportunities  than 
has  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Mon* 
tana. 


i  NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  DE- 
1  PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

!  Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

1  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 

1  Attached  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

s? 

DIRECTORY  OF 
TEACHERS 
OF  JOURNALISM 


(Continued  from  last  week) 

Hayes,  Jambs  Juvenal.  Profe.ssor  of 
English,  Morningside  .  College,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Herbert,  Harold  Harvey.  Associate 
profe.ssor  of  journali.sm.  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

H1N.MAN,  G.  W.  President  of  Marietta 
College,  Marietta,  O.  Three  courses  in 
journalism  taught  under  the  head  of 
“Publici.sm.” 

Hood,  L.  G.  Instructor  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Address:  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Hope,  E.  W.  Dean  of  the  School  of 
In,w.  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore.  (Gives  course  In  the  “Law  of  the 
Press’’.) 

Hopkins,  Andrew  W.  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Journalism,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Address: 
118  Agricultural  Hall,  Madison,  Wis. 

Hughes,  George  T.  Member  of  Jour¬ 
nali.sm  faculty.  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York. 
Address:  City  Editor,  New  York 

Globe,  New  York. 

Hyde,  Grant  M.  Assistant  professor 
of  journalism,  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.  Address:  39 
South  Hall,  Madison,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Davtd  Dalc,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Jones,  Robert  W.  Professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Jones,  Virgil  L.  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Ark. 

Kane,  Charles  Edward.  Instructor 
in  journalism.  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.  Address:  Student 

Union  Building,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Kesth,  E.  T.  Instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Kennedy,  Fred  Washington.  Assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism.  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kilmer,  Joyce.  Member  of  journalism 
faculty.  New  York  University,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  Blast,  New  York.  Address: 
Elditorial  Staff,  New  York  Times,  N.  Y. 

King,  Frank  H.  Student  assistant  in 
journalism.  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.  Address:  604  Conley  Ave¬ 
nue,  Columbia  Mo. 

Kirkwood,  W.  P.  Associate  professor 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Address:  University 
F'arm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


George  Turnbull. 

Member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Seattle  Times  who  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon. 


PRAISES  NEWSPAPER  STYLE 

H.  F.  Harrington  Suggests  High-School 
Teachers  Use  Newspapers. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  monthly  bul¬ 
letin  published  by  the  Illinois  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  English.  H.  F.  Har¬ 
rington,  associate  professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  IlliRoi.i.  suggests 
a  schoed  newspaper  as  an  aid  to  the 
theme  bugaboo. 

As  one  method  whereby  the  pupil 
may  obtain  a  mental  l^ackground  and 
be  led  naturally  into  effective  written 
expressions  of  his  opinions,  ideas,  and 
observations,  Mr.  Harrington  '‘proposes 
“the  utilization  of  the  daily  newspaper 
and  the  weekly  periodical  of  current 
events,  and  the  making  of  a  school  pa¬ 
per  in  which  pupils  nrtay  see  in  print 
their  own  productions.’’ 

Mr.  Harrington  says  tliat  “the  ‘style’ 
of  the  newspaper  story  is  worthy  of 
extended  study.”  He  describes  news¬ 
paper  English  as  “simple,  rugged  prose, 
shorn  of  affectation  and  stilted  usages, 
and  designed  to  bring  concrete  infor¬ 
mation  quickly  and  clearly  to  all  class¬ 
es  of  readers.” 

Mr.  Harrington  is  the  author,  with 
T.  T.  Frankenberg,  of  Columbus,  O.,  of 
“essentials  in  Journalism,”  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.  He  is  also  the  editor 
of  “Typical  Newspaper  Stories”  (Ginn) 
and  has  completed  the  manuscript  of 
“Making  the  School  Newspaper,”  to  be 
published  next  year. 


Kitson,  Harry  Dexter.  Instructor  in 
psychology.  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Lahet,  Rev.  Thomas  (C.  S.  C.).  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Notre 
Damci  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

(To  bt  continued,) 


To  Endow  Scholarship 

The  Texas  Women’s  Press  Association 
has  decided  to  raise  at  least  $8,000  with 
which  to  endow  a  scholarship  for  young 
women  In  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  Ultimately 
they  will  Ihercaso  the  fund  to  fSrOOO. 


STATE  EDITORS  DEMAND 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 


Nebraska  Editorial  Association,  To¬ 
gether  with  Other  Newspaper  Organi¬ 
zations,  Ask  that  Instruction  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Be  Expanded  at  University  of 
Nebraska. 

The  Insistent  demand  by  leading  Ne¬ 
braska  editors  individually,  and  by  the 
Nebraska  Editorial  Association,  for  a 
school  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  Lincoln,  will  result  in 
something  definite  being  accomplished 
this  week,  according  to  Nebraska  news- 
papera 

Nebraska  newspaper  men  are  asking 
that  the  instruction  in  journalism  of¬ 
fered  at  present  in  the  department  of 
rhetoric  by  Prof.  M.  M.  Fogg,  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  a  school  established.  Early 
in  December  the  Nebraska  Editorial 
Association,  together  with  other  news¬ 
paper  organizations,  petitioned  for  a 
hearing  before  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University.  The  request  was  de¬ 
nied,  and  the  matter  referred  to  the 
University  senate,  which  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  opposed  to  a  college  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  yet  urged  the  expansion  of 
the  instruction  in  journalism  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  rhetoric. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  Unlver.sity 
shall  offer  a  four-year  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  that  a  certificate  in  jour¬ 
nalism  be  granted  to  graduates.  This 
recommendation  did  not  Include  addi¬ 
tional  courses  in  journalism,  with  the 
exception  of  a  course  in  the  history  of 
journalism  to  be  offered  by  Professor 
Fogg. 

The  Nebraska  newspapers  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  school  of  journalism,  or  at 
least  a  separate  department  of  journal¬ 
ism.  At  present  the  instruction  in 
journalism  Is  confined  to  one  course  in 
news-writing,  in  which  there  are  104 
students. 

Editors  of  the  State  are  playing  an 
important  part  in  asking  the  Universi¬ 
ty  to  provide  them  with  men  trained 
in  journalism. 


Addresses  Library  School 

“Publicity  for  Public  Libraries”  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Prof.  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bleyer,  head  of  the  course  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  delivered  before  the  Wisconsin 
Library  School  on  January  17. 


Governor  Addresses  Students 

The  Scoops,  the  journalism  club  of 
upperclassmen  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  was  addressed  by  Gov.  E.  L. 
Philipp  on  Thursday,  January  25. 


PERSONALS 

Frank  A.  Anderson,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  is 
with  the  Boston  office  of  the  Sunbeam 
Motion  Picture  Corporaticn.  He  will 
organize  a  branch  office  for  <he  produc- 
tii-n  of  a  special  class  cf  industrial  news 
films. 

F.  C.  Scoville,  who  received  his  train¬ 
ing  In  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  with  Pershing’s  expedition  in 
Mexico. 

Lawrence  Dlnneen,  news  man  for  the 
Polk  County  Observer,  a  t\vice-a-week 
newspaper  published  at  Dallas,  Ore.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  city  editor  on  the 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Daily  Observer. 
Harry  Kuck,  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  succeeds  Mr,  Dinnecn  at  Dallas. 
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1916  RECORDS 

NEW  YORK  MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 


Classification 

Times 

World 

Herald 

Tribune 

Sun 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

Dry  Goods  &  Specialty  Shops 

2,581,449 

1,926,923 

2,204,244 

1,587,166 

1,146,103 

742,716 

Financial 

1,367,752 

321,347 

489,257 

390,738 

363,455 

567,795 

Automobiles 

796,379 

377,980 

485,120 

532,877 

198,368 

439,332 

Books 

516,355 

112,922 

92,889 

26,354 

195,543 

92,860 

Musical  Instruments 

331,325 

198,196 

223,611 

50,727 

262,967 

100,575 

Men’s  Furnishings 

331,111 

267,926 

163,025 

59,347 

163,970 

56,327 

Miscellaneous  Display 

328,984 

299,049 

220,505 

221,153 

227,301 

261,284' 

Steamships  and  Travel 

246,056 

133,891 

125,251 

155,186 

155,459 

185,016 

City  Hotels  and  Restaurants 

242,263 

50,161 

85,747 

138,838 

121,470 

23,394 

Tobacco 

186,122 

124,446 

157,668 

600 

110,132 

32,644 

Legal 

164,881 

45,588 

126,447 

33,336 

87,347 

110,126 

Beverages 

128,432 

63,135 

23,378 

37,135 

18,043 

36,752 

Office  Appliances 

100,581 

16,494 

5,179 

2,001 

34,718 

16,682 

Charity  and  Religious 

95,677 

54,619 

50,165 

58,373 

84,416 

40,339 

Boots  and  Shoes 

91,139 

68,727 

55,896 

23,222 

38,839 

21,632 

Railroads 

87,336 

49,720 

'47,408 

60,939 

67,054 

61,588 

Newspapers 

63,275 

22,444 

32,919 

25,373 

41,314 

12,768 

Public  Service 

60,528 

51,715 

53,953 

•  56,531 

54,452 

52,910 

Jewelry 

56,123 

42,521 

25,421 

25,891 

39,553 

10,948 

Building  Material 

16,797 

9,485 

2,030 

116 

233 

5,802 

Total  agate  lines 

7,792,565 

4,237,289 

3,485,903 

3,410,737 

Other  Classifications 

3,759,931 

8,530,631 

4,278,502 

1,013,816 

Total  agate  lines 

11,552,496 

7,764,405 

4,424,553 

4,083,647 

Less  Help  &  Situation  Advs. 

4,535,886 

1,243,165 

1,526,881 

32,863 

16,007 

Total,  without  “Wants” 

11,066,005 

8,232,034 

6,237,524 

4,391,690 

4,067,640 

THE  AVERAGE  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NET  PAID  SALE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916,  WAS  340,904 
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SIX  HUNDRED  AD  MEN  FROM  THIRTEEN  CITIES 
ATTEND  ANNUAL  AFFILIATION  CONVENTION 

Fourteenth  Yearly  Gathering,  Held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Drew  Kepresen- 
tatives  of  Five  Member  Clubs  and  Many  Delegates — Score  of 
Addresses  by  Practical  Men  Dealt  with  Various  Publicity 
Problems — Secretary  Daniels  Among  the  Speakers  at 
the  Big  Banquet,  Where  Enthusiasm  Ran  High. 


Nearly  eoo  advertising  men  from 
thirteen  different  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  attend¬ 
ed  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Affiliation,  held  in 
Cleveland  Friday  and  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  26  and  27.  At  the  convention  were 
representatives  of  five  member  clubs: 
the  Adcraft  Club,  of  Canton,  O.;  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  Club,  Buffalo  Ad  Club, 
Rochester  Ad  Club,  and  the  Syracuse 
Advertising  Men’s  Club;  also,  delegates 
from  the  eight  invited  clubs,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Club,  of  London,  Ont;  the  Toronto 
Club,  of  Toronto,  Can.;  the  Alliance 
Club,  of  Alliance,  O.;  the  Toledo  Adver¬ 
tising  Club;  the  Youngstown  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  of  Youngstown,  O.;  the  Akron 
Adcraft  Club;  the  Erie  Club,  and  the 
Lorain  Ad  Club,  of  Lorain,  O.  This 
year's  meeting  was  the  first  one  in 
which  the  Adcraft  Club,  of  Canton,  and 
the  Syracuse  Advertising  Men’s  Club 
took  part  as  member  clubs,  and  was 
the  fourth  of  the  annual  affiliation  con¬ 
ventions  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club. 

Following  a  “get  together  dinner’’  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club,  Hotel  Statler,  Friday  evening  at 
6,  the  salesmanship  meeting  was  call¬ 
ed  to  order  by  Clinton  G.  Fish,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Affiliation,  also 
president  of  the  Itochester  Ad  Club.  Mr. 
Fish  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention  and  then  called  upon  Harry  L. 
Davis,  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  to  speak 
words  of  greeting  from  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  In  his  talk.  Mayor  Davis 
said  that  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
has  become  a  great  power  for  good  in 
Cleveland.  He  said  that,  whenever  the 
city  administration  wished  to  obtain  or¬ 
ganized  cooperation  from  energetic,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  able  men,  the  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  was  called  upon. 

N.  M.  Peters,  president  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Advertising  Men’s  Club,  the  fam¬ 
ous  “Sam”  Club,  in  taking  charge  of 
the  evening  conference,  declared  that 
advertising  men  in  America  were  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  advertising  club  movement. 
He  said  that  what  the  advertising  clubs 
are  doing  to-day  is  what  was  not 
dreamed  of  years  ago,  and  he  ventured 
to  say  that  few  men  to-day  comprehend 
the  tremendous  potentiality  of  the  club 
movement. 

Prof.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
was  the  first  speaker.  He  took  as  his 
topic  “The  Efficiency  of  the  Modern 
Salesman.” 

KFFICIKNCY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

"There  are  three  words  which  have 
been  so  frequently  used  in  business  in 
recent  years  that  they  have  become 
badly  worn  at  the  edges,”  said  Professor 
Scott  “Those  words  are  ‘preparation, 
efficiency,  and  psychology.’  They  have 
become  business  hoodoos.  But  I  find 
that  the  college  student — on  the  athletic 
field,  not  in  the  classroom — the  research 
scholar,  and  the  business  group,  are 
really  trying  to  prepare,  to  be  efficient, 
and  to  apply  the  principles  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  All  are  working  toward  standard¬ 
ization  and  systematization  which,  after 
all,  are  the  principles  underlying  effi¬ 
ciency.  But  the  trouble  has  been  that 
the  efficiency  plans  in  the  past  have 


failed  to  be  concerned  with  the  human 
element.  It  was  the  machine  that  was 
improved.  To-day  we  interest  ourselves 
in  the  man. 

“To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
salesman  we  must  see  that  he  has  com¬ 
fort  of  body  and  peace  of  mind.  Psy¬ 
chological  experiments  have  proved  that 
pleasure  or  rather  the  effect  of  pleasure 
is  to  generate  energy,  and  that  the 
effect  of  displeasure  and  discomfort  is 
to  reduce  the  energy.  To-day  the  wise 
sales-manager  takes  seriously  the  com¬ 
forts  of  his  salesmen. 

“The  big  thing  in  salesmanship  to-day 
is  the  motive  to  action.  Hope  has  taken 
place  of  fear.  Rather  than  escape  some¬ 
thing  as  did  people  in  the  days  gone  by, 
the  man  of  to-day  seeks  to  gain  some¬ 
thing.  So,  then,  the  essentials  of  good 
salesmanship  are  responsibility,  service, 
social  approval,  and,  finally,  coopera¬ 
tion.” 

The  next  speaker,  George  Walt  Flem¬ 
ing,  sales-manager  of  the  K.  &  E.  Blouse 
Co.,  Cleveland,  in  talking  on  “Selling  the 
Other  Way  ’Round,”  said  that  adver¬ 
tising  and  salesmanship  are  so  closely 
related  that  they  cannot  be  separated. 
Mr.  Fleming  told  of  the  sales  movement 
connected  with  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Speaking  on  the  topic,  “The  Marketer, 
the  Man  of  the  Hour,”  C.  Louis  Allen, 
president  of  the  Pyrene  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  New  York,  defined  a  marketer  as 
one  who  causes  another  to  believe  as 
he  believes  and  then  moves  him  to  act 
on  that  belief,  and  added,  that  the  sales¬ 
man  is  the  marketer.  Mr.  Allen  de¬ 
clared  that  the  big  problem  before  busi¬ 
ness  men  to-day  was  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  “To  help  solve  the  problem 
of  distribution,  we  must  remodel  our  ef¬ 
ficiency  systems  so  that  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  man,  the  salesman, 
rather  than  to  the  machine  or  the  meth¬ 
od,”  said  Mr.  Allen.  “The  past  has 
been  a  machine  age.  The  future  is  to 
be  a  man  age.” 

DEPARTMENTAL  MEETINGS. 

Saturday  morning  department  meet¬ 
ings  were  held.  W.  P.  Goodspeed,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Buffalo  Ad  Club,  presided 
over  the  meeting  of  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  departmental.  Edw.  B.  Houseal,  of 
the  Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo, 
the  first  speaker,  took  as  his  subject: 
"The  Appropriation.” 

Mr.  Houseal  said  that  the  advertising 
appropriation  should  not  be  a  fixed 
amount,  but  should  be  based  upon  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  gross  profits  or  the  net 
returns.  He  declared  that  experience 
had  taught  him  that  his  advertising 
appropriation  must  be  fiexible,  and  add¬ 
ed  that  every  expenditure  of  money  for 
advertising  was  easily  justified  in  that 
it  brought  tangibie  returns — net  profits. 

Mr.  Houseal  explained  that  in  his  or¬ 
ganization  non-advertising  departments 
were  required  to  pay  out  of  the  totai 
advertising  appropriation  their  share 
toward  the  total  advertising  expense. 
He  said  that  the  different  departments 
were  so  closely  related  that  all  profited 
by  advertising,  although  some  were  not 
advertised. 

What  per  cent,  of  the  appropriation 
should  be  spent  for  “out-of-season”  ad¬ 
vertising,  was  one  of  the  questions  asked 
of  Mr.  Houseal.  He  replied  that  he 


didn’t  know  what  was  meant  by  “out-of- 
season”  advertiang,  that  fur  sales  in 
August  had  proved  profitable,  and  that 
refrigerator  sales  in  January  had  paid. 
He  .said  that  the  same  conditions,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  existed  through¬ 
out  the  year.  “Advertising  pays,”  said 
Mr.  Houseal.  “You  all  know  that.  Most 
of  you'  are  selling  advertising  space.  I 
know  it  That’s  why  we  want  it  all  of 
the  time.” 

Miss  Susan  J.  Patrick,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Halle  Bros.  Company  of 
Cleveland,  the  only  woman  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  then  spoke.  A  special  report 
of  her  address  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

C.  W.  €®j(jpbel,  of  the  McFarlan 
Clothing  Company,  of  Rochester,  spoke 
on  “The  Adverti.sing  Itself.”  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  declared  that  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  retailer  was  how  to  turn  to  ad¬ 
vantage  the  advertising  of  the  national 
manufacturer  and  jobber.  He  said  that 
one  of  the  first  things  the  retailer  had 
to  do  was  to  determine  the  motive  back 
of  a  nationed  advertising  campaign.  And 
then  he  was  justified  in  taking  this 
stand:  He  would  cooperate  heartily,  pro¬ 
vided  he  was  building  up  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  that  of  a  national  manu¬ 
facturer  whose  goods  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  not  only  in  his  store  but  across 
the  street  as  well. 

CX)-OPERATION  IS  ESSENTIAL. 

Mr.  Campbell  declared  that  national 
manufacturers  who  advertise  extensive¬ 


ly  should  send  copies  of  proofs  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  retailers  together  with 
information  as  to  when  and  where  ami 
how  freliuently  these  ads  were  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Then,  said  Mr.  Campbell,  the  re¬ 
tailer  can  hook  up  his  local  advertising 
with  the  national  campaign,  can  use  his 
window  space  to  greater  advantage — ^in 
a  word,  can  get  tangible  results  by  co¬ 
operating  with  the  national  manufac¬ 
turer. 

J.  B.  Millham,  of  the  Rochester  Ad 
Club,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Advertising  Departmental. 
The  speakers  wer#  E.  Ramsay,  of  the 
Art  Metal  Construction  Company, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  Alex.  R.  Osborn, 
business  manager  of  the  E.  P.  Rem¬ 
ington  Agency  of  Buffalo.  Both  speak¬ 
ers  declared  that  cooperation  was  es¬ 
sential  to  productive  advertising. 

C.  B.  Sala,  president  of  the  Adcraft 
Ciub  of  Canton,  O.,  was  chairman  of 
the  direct  mail  advertising  departmen¬ 
tal,  E.  H.  Lamiell,  of  the. Hurst  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Canton,  the  only 
speaker,  said  that  the  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  different  adverti^ng 
media  was  the  greatest  defect  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to-day.  He  said  that  the  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertising  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  average  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  reader  had  to  have  his  attention 
called  to  a  particular  ad  in  .a  newspaper 
or  magazine  or  farm  journal.  Mr. 
Lamiell  told  how  his  company  kept  ev- 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


Greater  New  York 
Dry  Goods  Stores 
used  in  1916  nearly 
twenty  million  lines 
in  evening  papers. 

The  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union 

stands  third  in  the 
list  with  a  total  of 
2,670,263  lines. 

Only  two  papers 
carried  more. 

“The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the 
eating.” 
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Canada’s 
Biggest  Year 

Written  and  Prepared  by  Geo.  F.  Hobart.^  Hamilton  Adv.  Agency 

large  retail  stores  of  Canada  report  that  the  year  1916  beat  all 
^  previous  records,  and  that,  the  Christmas  trade  was  the  greatest  in 
their  history,  even  surpassing  the  former  pre-war  record  year  of  1912. 


An  increase  of  60%  to  75%  was  shown  by  the  Departmental  Stores  of  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  London.  The  principal  stores  of  the  smaller  towns  had  a  similar  experience. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  letters  signed  by  Canada’s  largest  retailers  : 


“The  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  public  has  found  reflection  in 
tremendous  buying  activity,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year." 

“Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Colonial  House),  Montreal." 

“Our  Christmas  sales,  as  well  as  our  total  sales  for  the  half  year,  will 
he  the  biggest  on  record." 

“The  John  Murphy  Company,  Limited,  Montreal." 

“Our  business  for  the  Christmas  season  far  exceeded  the  anticipated 
volume."  “Murray-Kay,  Limited,  Toronto." 

“This  Company  has  taken  care  of  a  very  large  business  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  similar  period.  The 
recent  Christmas  trade  was  unexpectedly  large.  The  citizens  seem  to  have 
money  in  abundance.  As  this  Company  opens  no  accounts  of  any  charac¬ 
ter  whatever,  the  business  here  is,  therefore,  a  very  real  barometer  of  the 
immediate  purchasing  power  of  the  community." 

.  “Stanley  Mills  &  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton.” 


“We  can  report  the  most  successful  Fall  and  Holiday  trade  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Company,  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  season,  with  every 
prospect  for  a  continuation  of  the  same  active  conditions  throughout  the 
coming  year.  We  are  placing  heavy  orders  for  next  Fall  and  Christmas.” 

“The  G.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Limited.  Hamilton. 

“Our  business  for  the  Fall  of  1914  showed  a  gain  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  the  year  previous,  and  the  twelve  months  ending  January, 
1915,  also  showed  a  very  satisfactory  improvement,  while  our  business  for 
1916  has  been  very  good  and  shows  a  very  healthy  increase  for  the^last 
year.”  “Thomas  C.  Watkins,  Limited,  Hamilton.” 

“Our  Christmas  business  this  year  has  been  very  much  in  excess  of 
any  previous  year;  in  fact  each  individual  month  from  January  to  date 
has  shown  a  marked  advance  and  has  broken  all  previous  records.  1916 
is  our  banner  year  and  the  prospects  for  1917  are  certainly  bright.” 

“Murray  Sons,  Limited,  Hamilton.” 

“Business  for  1916  eclipsed  all  previous  records.” 

“Smallman  &  Ingram,  London,  Ontario.” 


The  present  unexampled  prosperity  of  Canada  will  be  augmented  after  the  war.  Canadian 
products  will  then  receive  preferential  treatment  in  all  the  markets  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Entente  Allies.  Canada  is  a  good  country  for  the  United  States  manufacturer  to 
cultivate  and  NOW  is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 

Two-thirds  of  Canada’s  total  population  live  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  newspapers 
shown  below. 


_  I'KOVINCK  <>K  0.\T.\RI0 

I’opulatloii  2,523,274. 
Circulation.  IJnes. 


Net  raid  2,50<)-10.0(W 
Brantford  E.xiH)sitor  (K)  7, .500  .0175  .01i> 

Brantford  Courier  (K)  4.892  .0105  .008.) 

Chatham  News  (E)  2,259  .01  .OOil 

llaiuilton  S|HK:tator  (E)  28,200  .0425  .d'l_ 

llaiiiiltuu  Herald  (E)  16,000  .04'  .03)) 

Kingston  British  Whig  (E>  5,439  .015  .01 

Ia>nilon  .Advertiser  (M.,  N.  &  B.)  32,891  .045  .03.) 

Ix)ndi>n  Krt*e  Press  (M.,  N.  &  E. )  39,7.50  .05  .04 

Ottawa  Citizen  (M.  &  E.)  28,285  .05  .05 

Ottawa  Journal-Press  (M.  &  E.)  31,100  .05  .05 


Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E) 
Peterborough  Examiner  (B) 
8t.  Thomas  Times  (E; 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E) 
Toronto  Globe  (M) 

Toronto  News  (Bi 
Toronto  Star  (E) 

Toronto  World  t.M) 
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.Montreal  Daily  Mail  (M)  22,928 

.Montreal  Gazette  (.M)  24,388 

Montreal  Iji  Patrle  (E)  35,827 

.Montreal  lai  Presse  (E)  140,000 

M  )ntreal  Ia-  Devoir  (E)  (2c—  |,5  yr. )  13,959 
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Totals 


995,834  1.4142  1.1444 


The  Newspapers  listed  on  this  page  offer  995,834  average  Circulation  at  a  total  combined  cost  of  $1.41  per  line,  or 
a  fraction  less  than  one  and  one-half  tenths  of  a  cent  per  line  per  thousand. 

Make  your  own  deduction  as  to  whether  that  is  not  Low  Cost  advertising,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  territory  is  covered 
most  intensively,  and  that  it  covers  fourteen  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  most  populous  portion  of  prosperous  Canada 
and  their  suburbs,  and  covers  them  well  with  Nevrspapers  of  High  Standing  and  Reputation. 

Suppose  you  had  this  tremendous  Publicity  Force  working  for  you;  don’t  you  think  you  would  soon  feel  the  benefit? 

General  Advertisers  seeking  further  light  in  respect  to  marketing  conditions  and  distribution  facilities  in  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  requested  to  communicate  with  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  suite  1117,  World  Building, 
New  York.  Phones,  Beekman  4330,  4331. 
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M4i\Y  OHIO  PUBLISHERS 
DISCUSSED  NEWS  PRINT 


Charles  Stirling  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Columbus, 
spoke  on  “The  Reasonable  Advertiser,” 
which  he  described  as  the  man  who 
w'anted  merely  a  square  deal. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  new 
Hotel  I>eshler.  Carl  H.  Gietz,  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism,  was  the  first  si)eaker. 

Mr.  Getz  told  how  schools  of  journalism 
have  grown  in  eleven  years  until  to¬ 
day  there  are  105  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  offering  instruction  in  journalism  to 
nearly  5,000  students.  Nearly  200  men 
and  women  are  engaged  in  the  teaching 
of  journalism. 

Other  speakers  were  W.  F.  Wiley, 
managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  who  made  a  vigorous  protest 
against  what  he  called  the  Russianiza- 
tion  of  the  American  press;  J.  Wilson 
Roy,  of  Sidney,  on  “Misconceptions”; 

W.  C.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  who  declared 
that  the  newspaper  is  the  most 
universal  educator  the  age  has  ever 
known;  Arthur  C.  John.son,  editor  of  the 
('olumbus  Dispatch,  and  James  M.  Cox,  Albert  J.  Leitch  spoke  on  “Codpera- 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  a  publisher  of  tion,”  and  gave  one  of  the  best  talks 
newspapers  in  Dayton  and  Springfield,  heard  during  the  convention.  Mr.  Leitch 


who  took  exception  to  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Wiley,  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
qqirer.  Gov.  Cox  said:  “This  country 
will  never  attempt  to  dictate  the  poli¬ 
cies  or  principles  of  the  newspapers, 
and  you  know  that  as  well  as  I.  We 
newspaper  men  are  constantly  urging 
regulation,  and  we  should  not  protest 
when  our  owh^  business  is  subjected  to  a 
little  of  that  which  we  ask  for  others.” 


appealed  to  the  publishers  to  learn  the 
value  of  cooperation. 

Gov.  Cox  closed  the  convention  with 
a  shop  talk.  In  opening,  he  said 
that  he  was  much  prouder  to  have  been 
a  newsboy  than  to  have  been  Governor. 
In  his  talk  Gov.  Cox  said  that  the 
repiorters,  whom  he  described  as  the  real 
newspaper  makers,  should  be  given 
more  liberal  compensation. 


Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies  at  Columbus  Was 

Spirited  and  Full  of  Interest — Gov. 

Cox  Was  One  of  the  Many  Speakers 

Who  Gave  Practical  and  Helpful  Talks. 

At  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  held  in 
Columbus  on  January  30  and  31,  some 
of  the  speakers  declared  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  cost  of  print  paper  was  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguisef  while  others  said  that 
unless  the  price  of  paper  went  down, 
they  faced  inevitable  bankruptcy. 

Among  the  150  newspaper  men  and 
women  at  the  convention  were  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  sixty-live  Ohio  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  of  the  press  associations 
and  many  of  the  supply  houses  and 
newspaper  feature  syndicates  were  rep¬ 
resented. 

The  first  session  was  held  luesday 
afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Deshler.  G.  W. 
C.  Perry,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chillicothe  Gazette,  and  president  of  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  presided.  The 
Middletown  Journal,  the  Troy  News,  and 
the  Wilmington  News  were  elected  to 
membership. 

Following  the  report  of  the  standing 
committee  on  legislation.  President  Per¬ 
ry  called  the  attention  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  the  Randall  Advertising  bill.  He 
described  it  as  a  bill  “intended  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
presa” 

O.  I.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Elast  Liver¬ 
pool  Review,  then  spoke  on  “Just  Shop 
Talk.” 

“The  present  news  print  crisis — and 
it  is  a  crisis  for  many  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers — is,  in  my  opinion,  a  genuine 
blessing  and  one  that  is  not  disguised,” 
said  Mr.  Jones.  “Many  of  us  who  are 
now  compelled  to  be  economical  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  bow  criminally 
wasteful  we  have  been.  To-day  we  are 
being  compelled  to  do  what  we  should 
have  done  long  ago. 

C.  a  CaldweU,  State  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  a  talk  on 
“Covering  State  News,”  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  news  of  interest  to  wo¬ 
men. 

“The  News  Print  Situation,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Crisis”  was  the  subject  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  talk  by  George  E.  Hosmer,  of 
Denver,  Col.,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  E'ederal  Trade  Commission  at 
the  time  of  the  news  print  investigation. 
Mr.  Hosmer  told  of  the  part  that  the 
National  Editorial  Association  is  play¬ 
ing  in  trying  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  small  publisher. 

NEWS  PRINT  PRICES  VART. 

J.  E.  Hurst,  editor  of  the  New  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times,  who  led  the  discussion 
which  followed,  said  that  his  experience 
had  been  that  if  he  wanted  print  paper 
he  had  to  pay  the  price,  no  matter  what 
that  might  be.  During  the  discussion 
the  publishers  were  asked  to  write  out 
what  prices  they  were  paying  for  print 
paper  at  the  present  time.  The  prices 
varied  from  $2.15  to  $7.50  a  hundred 
pounds.  When  it  was  announced  that  one 
member  of  the  organization  was  paying 
but  $2.15  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mill,  every  one 
wanted  to  know  who  that  waa  Up 
stood  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Warren  Tribune. 
Mra  Deming  miplained  that  she  had 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  since 
1898,  and  she  knew  what  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  war.  “So,” 
she  said,  “when  war  was  declared,  I 
immediately  made  a  long  term  con¬ 
tract.” 
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N.  Y.  AUTO  SHOW  ADS 

EXHIBIT  GAIN  23% 


Newspapers  of  Manhattan  Printed  Total 
of  76  Columns  More  Advertising  Dur¬ 
ing  Week  of  National  Exhibition  for 
1917,  Compared  with  Same  Period  in 
1916. 

The  daily  ncw.spapers  of  New  York 
city  carried  723,148  line*  of  advertising 
for  the  Auto  Show  a  few  weeks  ago, 
compared  with  555,835  lines  for  the  same 
period  in  1915,  a  gain  of  23  per  cent, 
according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
statistical  department  of  the  New  York 
Kvening  Post.  The  evening  group  car¬ 
ried  282,386  lines,  compared  with  227,- 
865  lines  one  year  ago,  while  the  morn- 
ihg  group  carried  440,762  lines,  compared 
with  327,970  lines  in  1915.  The  evening 
papers  made  a  gain  of  54,521  lines,  or 
alK)ut  25  columns  of  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  the  morning  papers  a  gain  of 
112,792  lines,  or  a  trifie  in  excess  of  51 
columns,  the  gain  lor  both  groups  being 
167,313  lines. 

The  number  of  lines  carried  during  the 
week  by  the  individual  newspapers  of 
Manhattan,  for  1917,  compared  with  the 
corre.sponding  period  during  January, 
1916  and  1915 — for  the  advertising  start¬ 
ed  in  December  of  1915,  running  over  to 
January,  follows: 


1917. 

1916. 

Lines. 

Lines. 

Post  . 

.  42,119 

33,783 

Mail  . 

.  55,321 

49,015 

Globe  . 

.  22,550 

33,535 

Evening  Sun  . . . 

.  65,869 

42,521 

Journal  . 

.  51,233 

32,173 

Evening  World  . 

..  10,809 

5,408 

Telegram  . 

.  44,485 

31,430 

Total  . 

.  282,386 

227,865 

Times  . 

.  96,884 

73,665 

Tribune  . 

.  41,458 

31,788 

Herald  . 

.  62,198 

55,841 

American  . 

.  82,343 

57,835 

Sun  . 

.  87,402 

54,126 

World  . 

.  70,477 

54,725 

Totals  . 

.  440,762 

327,970 

Grand  totals  . . 

..  723,148 

565,835 

RECORD  AUTO  AD  FIGURES 


Chicago  Dailies  Reap  Big  Profits  from 
Motor  Vehicle  Exhibition. 

With  257  exhibitors  at  the  automobile 
show,  Chicago  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
greate.st  single  exhibition  of  its  history, 
lK)th  from  the  standpoint  of  the  show 
itself  and  from  the  standpoint  of  space 
and  adverti.sing  in  the  newspapers.  Sat¬ 
urday  editions  of  the  afternoon  papers 
and  Sunday  editions  of  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers  were  perhaps  the  large.st  papers  in 
point  of  size  ever  printed  here,  despite 
the  shortage  of  print  paper.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  automobile  advertising 
surpassed  all  previous  records.  The 
Herald  listed  advertisements  of  nearly 
100  firms,  several  of  which  took  full- 
page  ads.  The  Examiner  printed  half 
a  dozen  auto  supplements. 

In  the  afternoon  field,  the  Daily  News, 
the  American,  the  Journal,  and  the  Post 
also  made  new  records  for  space  de¬ 
voted  to  motor  cars.  When  the  final 
figures  are  compiled,  it  is  declared  they 
will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  statistics 
for  the  New  York  show. 


SUNDAY  PRAISED  BOSTON  PRESS 

Says  Editors  and  Reporters  Helped  Him 
Greatly  in  Hub  Campaign. 

Billy  Sunday  praised  the  newspapers 
of  Boston,  their  editors  and  the  report¬ 
ers  who  have  been  covering  the  Sun¬ 


day  campaign  in  a  manner  that  left  no 
doubt  regarding  his  enthusiasm  for 
them  during  the  last  meeting  he  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Tabernacle. 

“Say,  you  folks,”  he  shouted,  “we 
are  mighty  thankful  to  the  newspaper 
crowd  here  in  Boston.  Do  you  know 
the  part  they  have  played  in  this  great 
campaign?  Do  you  know  that  you 
couldn’t  buy  the  advertising  they  have 
given  it  for  $2,000,000?  They  have 
given  Us  the  space  absolutely  free,  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  editors  and  news¬ 
papers  for  their  magnificent  work.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  influences  that 
makes  possible  such  a  campaign  as 
this.” 

Sunday  called  each  reporter  by  name, 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  crowd  of  17,000 
people  gave  Individual  ovations. 


Franklin  (Pa.)  News  Sold 

The  Franklin  (Pa.)  News  has  passed 
to  the  control  of  Gen.  Charles  Miller, 
who  will  assume  active  management 
of  the  newspaper  on  February  6.  James 
B.  Borland,  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  News,  will  probably  retire.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  for  thir¬ 
ty-nine  years.  Gen.  Miller,  who  is  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  oil  companies  in  the  country, 
has  bought  the  stock  that  was  held  by 
Mr.  Borland.  Gen.  Miller  was  for 
many  years  commander  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 


Washington  Post  to  Move 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  for 
twenty-five  years  located  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  is  to  vacate  at  an  early 
date  on  account  of  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  for  the  ground.  The  new 
home  of  the  Post  will  be  located  on 
Vermont  Avenue,  about  four  squares 
north  of  the  present  site,  where  a 
building  will  be  renovated  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  departments.  An 
addition  will  be  constructed  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  presses  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments. 


Disclaimed  by  the  U.  P.  A. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations  -sent  out  from  the  New  York 
office  the  following  btilletin,  which  is 
self-explanatory:  ”A  concern  operating 
out  of  Cleveland,  O.,  is  sending  to  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  a  great  deal  of 
free  copy,  favorable  to  the  liquor  in¬ 
terests.  This  copy  comes  in  envelopes 
bearing  the  return  address:  “The  United 
Press  Association,  Cleveland.’  The 
United  Pre.ss  Associations,  with  general 
offices  in  New  York  and  bureaus  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country,  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  or  responsible 
for  the  concern  that  is  sending  out  this 
anti-prohibition  propaganda,  and  it  has 
Instructed  its  attorneys  to  Institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  enjoin  the  methods  which 
make  it  appear  that  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations  has  abandoned  its  course  of 
distributing  only  news  matter.” 


Indiana  Republican  Editors 
The  annual  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Indianapolis  on  Jan¬ 
uary  26.  The  editors  held  a  business 
session  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening  held  their  annual  banquet. 
Toasts  were  responded  to  by  United 
States  Senators  New  and  Watson,  Gov. 
Goodrich,  and  State  Chairman  Will  H. 
Hays.  Invitations  to  the  affair  were 
extended  to  the  Republican  members  of 
the  State  Legislature,  the  new  Repub¬ 
lican  State  officers  and  members  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee. 
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Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

— Lincoln. 


The  contents  of  each  issue  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  are  protected  by 
copyright.  Editors  are  permitted  to 
reproduce  matter  from  our  columns, 
however,  where  the  courtesy  of  the 
credit  is  accorded. 


BLOTTEHS,  as  an  adverti.singr  me¬ 
dium,  seem  to  be  goin^  out.  The 
delusion  that  they  were  a  good  adver- 
ti.sing  device  persisted  for  generations. 
Those  to  whom  they  were  given  u.sed 
them — as  blotters,  not  as  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  And,  fortunately,  the  people 
have  formed  the  habit  of  securing  their 
information,  about  commodities  as  well 
as  events,  through  certain  well-estab¬ 
lished  channela 


The  Winona  (Minn.)  Indejiendent 
remarks  that  “it  is  difficult  to  li.stcn 
very  long  to  the  man  whose  sole  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  if  we  do  not  do  as  he  de¬ 
sires  he  will  cancel  his  advertising  with 
ua”  If  this  country  daily  adheres  al¬ 
ways  to  that  policy  it  is  evident  that  it 
has  not  been  misnamed.  "Independent" 
is  a  slogan  as  well  as  a  title  for  a  news¬ 
paper. 


The  Hrooklyn  Times  says  that  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  Corrupt- 
Practices  act  would  turn  the  clock  back 
five  centuries.  The  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  going  after  this  absurd  bill 
with  vigor  and  decision.  They  are  point¬ 
ing  out  the  old  device  of  politician.s — .so 
well  illustrated  in  this  measure — of  put¬ 
ting  into  a  bill  a  few  good  features  to 
cover  up  and  carry  through  a  lot  of  re- 
a<’t  ionary  and  bad  ones. 


N’O  cu.stomer  Of  any  good  .store  would 
think  of  offering  a  smaller  sum  than 
the  fixed  price  for  an  article;  yet  buyers 
of  advertising  space  cling  to  the  idea 
that  the  fixed  rate  may  be,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  subject  to  question.  The  one- 
price  store  was  made  not  only  possible 
init  mandatory  through  the  advent  of 
newspaper  advertising;  and  the  rate 
card,  in  all  good  newspaper  offlce.s,  is  as 
inviolable  as  is  the  price-tag  in  good 
stores. 


The  man  who  has  mastered,  to  any 
considerable  degree,  the  difficult  art 
of  writing  headlines  is  of  more  real 
value  to  a  newspaper  than  his  .salary 
would  usually  indicate.  His  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  news  values,  his  knack  of  get¬ 
ting  into  a  few  words  the  heart  of  a 
story,  his  fine  instinct  as  to  word-val- 
ues,  give  to  a  majority  of  the  readers 
of  a  newspaper  their  first  and  most  en¬ 
during  impression  of  the  paper  as  a 
whole.  If  he  is  a  pessimist  at  heart 
he  will  color  the  paper  with  a  tone  of 
pessimism.  If  he  is  an  optimist  he 
will,  without  sacrificing  accuracy,  get 
a  note  of  good-nature  and  cheer  into 
the  paper  which  will  have  far-reaching 
effects. 


Advertising  has  been  defined  as 

“a  challenge  to  comparisons."  The 
definition,  within  its  limitations,  is  a 
good  one.  To  .submit  a  commodity  to 
the  “adverti.sing  test”  is  to  place  it  in 
the  spotlight.  It  must  measure  up  to 
competitive  commodities.  Frank,  in¬ 
forming  advertising,  without  evasions  o 
concealments,  indicates  the  full  faith  of 
the  advertiser  in  his  commodity.  An  i 
ferior  product  cannot  be  forced  to  suc¬ 
cess  through  advertising — for  advertis¬ 
ing  "makes  known"  the  thing  adver¬ 
tised. 


The  my.stery  which  formerly  hedged 
kings  had  nothing  on  the  mystery 
which  used  to  hedge  banking  institu¬ 
tions.  Bankers  had  a  lurking  suspicion 
that,  if  the  people  came  to  understand 
the  banking  busines.s,  they  might  loose 
all  reverence  for  it,  and  cea.se  to  support 
it.  Advertising,  however,  which  even¬ 
tually  tears  away  all  veils  and  destroys 
all  illusions  through  "making  known” 
the  truth  about  things,  has  made  bank¬ 
ing  service  available,  because  under¬ 
standable,  to  all  the  people.  To-day  the 
bank  which  does  not  advertise  is  losing 
its  place  in  the  busine.ss  world. 


WHEN  you  scan  the  record  of  a 
successful  publisher  or  business 
manager  of  a  daily  newspaper  you  will 
note,  in  a  surprising  number  of  in¬ 
stances,  the  fact  that  he  had  gained  a 
part  of  his  training  in  the  circulation 
department.  Charles  K.  Blandin,  the 
new  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
travelled  that  road.  Men  rarely  re¬ 
main  circulation  managers  for  life.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  because  the  requirements 
of  the  work  are  so  varied  and  exacting 
that  they  develop  the  larger  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  man  quickly,  and  fit  him  for 
larger  activities. 


IT  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  refer  to 
the  attempt  made  at  the  Chicago  con¬ 
ference  between  the  manufacturers  and 
publishers  to  discredit  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and  to  make 
it  appear  that  this  committee  is  not 
representative  in  character,  or  that  it 
lacks  the  full  confidence  of  publishers 
generally.  While  the  attack  was  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests,  it  was  evidently  approved, 
if  not  inspired,  by  a  few  disgruntled 
publishers,  who  have  been,  for  some 
time,  voicing  their  approval  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturers  and  caliing 
upon  other  publishers  to  submit  grace¬ 
fully  to  the  prices  as  fixed.  The  paper 
committee  emerges  from  the  discussion 
with  Hying  colors,  and  stands  now,  as 
it  has  stood  from  the  beginning,  as  fa¬ 
voring  any  form  of  cooperation  and 
conciliation  which  promises  justice  and 
a  fair  deal  for  the  publishers — yet  ready 
for  battle  if  battle  is  inevitable. 

NO  MORE  DELAY 

HERE  remain  but  four  weeks  of 
the  present  ses.sion  of  Congress. 
Unless  the  new  Congress  shall  be 
called  in  extra  sesaon,  because  of  the 
critical  situation  in  our  Foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  there  will  intervene  a  period  of 
nine  months  in  which  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  legislation  affording 
relief  to  the  publishers  of  the  country 
in  the  matter  of  prices  and  supply  of 
news  print. 

The  prolonged  delay  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commi.ssion  in  filing  the  report 
of  its  investigation  with  Congress — 
a  delay  not  yet  explained  satisfactorily 
— has  served  to  postpone  remedial  legis¬ 
lation.  Commissioner  Davies  has  re- 
I)eatedly  .stated — under  circumstances 
which  have  given  significance  to  his 
rematk — that  such  evidence  as  the  com¬ 


mission  has  found  tending  to  show 
c-ollusion  to  fix  excessive  prices  for 
news  print  HAS  BEEN  PLACED  IN 
THE  HANDS  OF  THE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  delay 
of  that  arm  of  the  Government  to  in¬ 
stitute  proceedings  against  men  who 
may  be  involved,  that  this  evidence 
has  not  been  conclusive;  but  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  it  will,  eventually, 
be  submitted  to  a  Federal  grand  jury. 

As  stated  by  a  publisher  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting,  there  is  no  desire  any¬ 
where  that  anybody  should  be  sent  to 
jail;  neither  is  there  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  American  publishers  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  present  conditions  in  the  news 
print  market.  If  the  manufacturers 
elect  to  hold  to  a  confiscatory  price  pol¬ 
icy  they  will  make  Government  regu¬ 
lation  of  their  industry  inevitable. 

The  proposed  further  conference  may 
yield  something  of  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers — or  they  may  resolve  them¬ 
selves,  as  previous  meetings  have  done, 
into  debating  .societies.  At  no  confer¬ 
ence,  so  far  held,  have  the  manufac¬ 
turers  conceded  anything  whatever. 
They  have  evidently  been  waiting  for 
the  indignation  of  the  publishers  to 
cool;  and  for  the  panic  over  prospective 
supply,  at  any  price,  to  enable  them 
to  clo.se  contracts  for  the  major  part 
of  their  product  at  excessive  prices. 

Newspapers  have  always  fought  the 
battles  of  the  people.  They  rarely  fight 
for  their  own  Interests.  They  must 
now  fight  for  their  own — and  in  doing 
that  they  will  be  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  people.  When  a  group  of  men 
hold  the  power  to  threaten  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  newspapers  in  a  free  country 
it  becomes  the  business  of  every  cit¬ 
izen  to  aid  in  taking  that  power  away 
from  them.  In  the  fight  to  do  that. 
Government  agencies  are  merely  in.stru- 
ments  of  public  service,  and  they  must 
be  so  utilized.  The  question  of  send¬ 
ing  .somebody  to  jail  is  merely  inci¬ 
dental.  The  question  of  protecting  the 
newspapers  of  America  from  disaster 
is  fundamental.  It  Is  the  business  of 
Congress.  It  is  the  business  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It 
is  the  business  of  every  citizen — and 
it  is  bu.siness  which  will  not  wait. 


ARE  WE  “HEADED  FOR  THAT?” 

I 

The  Chicago  conference  between 
news  print  manufacturers  and 
publishers  has  served  to  Hhrow 
.some  sidelights  on  the  attitude  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Mead,  pre.siding  at  the  meeting, 
and  speaking  for  the  Spanish  River 
Company,  .spoke  with  moderate  approv¬ 
al  of  prospective  Governmental  super¬ 
vision  of  prices,  stating  his  belief  that 
we  are  “headed  for  that”;  offered  to 
refund  to  the  customers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  share 
of  any  excessive  profits  that  may  be 
earn,ed,  and  placed  himself  on  record 
a.s  favoring  cooperative  buying — the 
plan  first  suggested  to  publishers  in 
the  columns  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  upon  which  many  State  or¬ 
ganizations  have  attempted  to  act. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  the  International, 
stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  sell  to 
cooperative  leagues,  according  to  such 
buying  groups  wholesale  prices  for  pa¬ 
per.  He  also  asked  if  it  were  not  now 
I>ossible  for  manufacturers  anJ  publish¬ 
ers,  acting  through  reasonably  small 
committees,  to  get  together  and  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

Alexander  Smith,  of  the  Abitibi  Com¬ 
pany,  objected  to  working  with  the 
"present  paper  committee  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.”  He  charged  that  this  commit¬ 


tee  had  not  shown  any  desire  to  co¬ 
operate.  He  had  seen  the  attitude  of 
this  committee,  he  said,  and,  "unless 
they  change  it  I  don’t  think  anything 
can  be  done.”  He  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  accomplished  by  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  "more  representative  com¬ 
mittee.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  charges  against  the  paper 
committee  of  the  publishers  were  effect¬ 
ually  answered  by  Messrs.  Glass,  Ewing 
and  Baker,  wh*  intimated  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  that  the  publishers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  would  hardly  submit  to  dictation 
from  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  per- 
.sonnel  of  their  paper  committee. 

Mr.  Dodge  threatened  that,  if  Govern¬ 
ment  regulation  of  the  news  print  in¬ 
dustry  were  to  be  attempted,  his  com¬ 
pany  would  immediately  start  putting 
news  print  machines  out  of  business. 
“I  don’t  believe  holding  us  up  at  the 
end  of  a  gun  is  going  to  benefit  you 
in  the  least,  and  we  will  not  stand  for 
it.” 

’The  net  result  of  the  conference  Is 
a  plan  for  a  meeting  of  committees 
representing  manufacturers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  following  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  investigation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  manufacturers 
will  be  pleased  at  any  delay  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  "getting  together"  while  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  Congress  lasts.  It  Is 
equally  obvious  that,  if  cooperation  is 
to  come  only  after  all  available  ton¬ 
nage  of  news  print  for  1917  has  been 
.sold  under  contract,  and  contracted  ton¬ 
nage  is  to  be  exempt  from  negotiations, 
such  cooperation  will  have  no  effect 
whatever  upon  present  conditions. 

The  manufacturers  foresee,  and 
PEAR,  governmental  regulation  of 
pricea  If  it  shall  come,  it  will  come 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  recent  and 
present  policies  of  fixing  excessive 
prices  for  a  commodity  ranking  prop¬ 
erly  with  the  neceasitles  of  daily  life. 
That  some  of  them  are  determined  that 
they  will  not  submit  to  such  regula¬ 
tion — that,  if  It  should  come,  they  will 
pull  down  the  pillars  of  their  temples 
about  their  own  heads — indicates  mere¬ 
ly  a  pa.ssing  mood  of  sullen  resentment. 
Governments  do  not  regulate  commod¬ 
ity  prices  unless  the  need  is  great — 
unless  private  individuals  or  corpora¬ 
tions  have  abused  the  right  to  fix  prices, 
and  have  used  the  power  for  oppres¬ 
sion.  If  news  print  were  a  luxury,  the 
case  would  not  be  one  for  Government 
intervention.  If  the  purchaser  of  news 
print  were  in  a  position  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  price  exacted  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  without  disaster  to  his  business, 
the  issue  would  not  call  for  interven¬ 
tion  by  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Mead  is  probably  keenly  alive  to 
these  consideration  in  prophesying  that 
"we  are  headed  for  that” — meaning 
Federal  regulation  of  prices  for  news 
print.  AND  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  FEAR¬ 
ED  FROM  SUCH  PRICE  REGULA¬ 
TION?  Would  the  manufacturer  who 
seeks  only  legitimate  profits  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  these  wiped  out  by  a 
Federal  board?  Is  the  fear  of  such  regu¬ 
lation  not  based  upon  anxiety  as  to 
what  might  happen  to  EXCESSIVE 
PROFITS? 

If  Federal  regulation  of  the  news 
print  Industry  would  be  a  bad  thing  it 
is  still  within  the  power  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  avert  its  coming.  But  they 
will  not  avert  it  through  a  policy  of 
playing  for  immediate  excessive  profits, 
through  imposing  arbitrary  and  unjust 
burdens  upon  the  users  of  news  print. 
They  can  avert  it  only  through  end¬ 
ing — as  they  can  end — the  shortage  of 
production,  and  by  restoring — as  they 
can  do — reasonable  prices. 
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PERSONALS 


'Troisress  is  the  law  of  life;  man 
is  not  man  as  yet.” — Browning. 


N  KW  YORK.— Philip  T.  Dodge,  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  International  Paper 
Company ;  president  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Dinotyi>e  Company,  and  interested  in  a 
number  of  other  enterprises,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  New  York  Trust 
Company. 

Richard  H.  Waldo,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Triljune,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Washington  this  week.  His  subject 
was  "Business  in  Print.” 

Don  Pratt,  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  been  added  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Walden  Mott  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  publishers  of  Printing  and 
ither  trade  publication.®. 

H.  Bisham-Holmes,  formeiiji  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  gone  to 
work  for  the  New  York  City  News  As¬ 
sociation. 

George  (Pop)  Flannery,  who  covers 
the  Criminal  Courts  Building  for  the 
City  News,  is  critically  ill  in  the  Gerard 
Hotel.  For  many  years  Mr.  Flannery 
covered  ship  news.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  his  organization. 

Will  Irwin  will  be  the  guest  of  hon¬ 
or  at  the  Pen  and  Brush  Club,  132  East 
19th  Street,  to-morrow  afternoon,  from 
4  to  6  P.  M. 

Percy  Edrop,  night  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  American,  has  lieen  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  day  side,  handling  special 
features.  He  was  succeeded  as  night 
city  editor  by  Martin  Dunn,  who  has 
been  assistant.  William  S.  Gill  becomes 
assistant  night  city  editor. 

Joseph  Cashman, ’general  manager  of 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  at  Atlantic  C^ty  recuperat¬ 
ing  from  an  attack  of  grippe. 


OTHER  CITIES. — John  Sundine, 

business  manager  of  the  Moline 
(111.)  Dispatch,  is  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
for  rest  and,  recreation. 

M.  C.  Fisher,  lately  a  reporter  on  the 
Rock  I.sland  (111.)  Argus,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  that  paper. 

N.  I*.  Hous,  editor  of  the  Mexic  (Tex.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  appointed  cor- 
rc.sponding  secretary  of  the  Texas  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  by  President  Charles 
B.  Martin,  of  Dallas. 

James  P.  Ca.sey  has  resigned  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ogden,  Utah,  Publicity 
Bureau,  to  become  general  manager  of 
the  Salt  I.,ake  Herald-Republican. 

E.  C.  White,  business  manager  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  is  receiving 
congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  twelve- 
i)ound  heir.  Although  this  is  number 
four,  it  is  the  first  boy. 

E.  S.  Bronson  and  W.  E.  Nichols,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  El  Reno  (Okla.)  American, 
recently  entertained  at  a  smoker  the 
newspaper  men  a.s.signed  to  cover  the 
Oklahoma  legislative  se.ssion. 

R.  E.  lyougla.ss,  who  has  been  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Review  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Cle¬ 
burne  (Tex.)  Morning  Review,  for  two 
years,  has  resigned  and  will  leave  the 
j>ublishing  business. 

B.  A.  (Jack)  Petit,  associate  editor 
of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  of 
which  Bieut.-Gov.  Will  P.  Hobby  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  was  host  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  men,  members  of  the 
Texas  Begi.slature,  and  friends  at  a 
rice  breakfast  in  Austin,  Tex.,  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  engagement  of  Irene  Chandler 
Gay,  exchange  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 


(Wis.)  Sentinel,  and  Roy  W.  Peck,  of 
Milwaukee,  son  of  the  late  former  Gov. 
George  W.  Pock,  has  been  announced. 
Mr.  Pock’s  father  was  the  author  of 
“Peck’.s  Bad  Boy.” 

Earl  Stumpf,  former  news  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  instructor 
of  journalism  at  Marquette  University, 
is  now  located  in  Dayton,  O. 


Toronto. — J.  Bewis  Brown,  Toron¬ 
to  Globe;  Clarke  E.  Bocke  recently 
of  the  Toronto  World,  and  Fergus  Kyle, 
the  well-known  Canadian  cartoonist, 
have  passed  their  examinations  at  the 
School  of  Artillery,  Kingston,  and  are 
now  qualified  for  commissions. 

Boston — Buclen  Thayer,  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  and  Miss  Katherine  Ware, 
of  Savin  Hill,  have  announced  their  en¬ 
gagement. 

A.  H.  C.  Mitchell,  .sporting  editor  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Record,  is  scoring 
heavily  as  a  magazine  writer.  His  re¬ 
cent  novelette,  "Fifty  Belts  of  Gold,” 
has  won  many  compliments. 

I.awrence  Jj.  Winship,  Paul  Stan- 
wood,  and  William  S.  Packer,  of  the 
Globe;  Harry  French,  of  the  Associated 
Press;  George  B.  C.  Rugg,  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post;  Bert  Ford,  of  the  Boston 
American,  and  Nel.son  Metcalf,  of  the 
Bo.ston  Transcript,  are  candidates  for 
the  six  vacancies  in  the  Boston  News¬ 
paper  Club.  The  most  recent  re.signa- 
tion  is  that  of  Edgar  D.  Shaw,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  who 
has  assumed  a  responsible  position  with 
the  Munsey  company  in  New  York  city. 

C.  B.  Carberry,  managing  editor  of 
the  Bo.ston  Post,  who  has  been  ill  for 
three  weeks,  returned  to  his  desk  Tues¬ 
day  night.  During  his  absence  Charles 
E.  Young,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Post,  filled  his  position,  and  is  now 
on  a  short  vacation. 

J.  W.  Mooney,  of  the  Boston  Journal, 
and  W.  R.  Grannan,  of  the  Boston 
Post,  editors  of  school-boy  sports,  are 
working  as  referees  of  interscholastic 
hockey  games  this  winter,  and  have 
proved  most  efficient  ice  otlicials. 

Carl  Wilmore,  of  the  city  staff  of 
the  Boston  Post,  has  just  undergone 
two  serious  operations  at  the  Eliot  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  is  expected  to  recover  rapidly. 

Bert  Whitman,  former  baseball  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Traveler,  now  occupies  a 
similar  position  with  the  Herald,  and 
"Nick”  Flatley,  former  baseball  editor 
of  the  Herald,  now  serves  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  Traveler. 


WASHINGION — Harvey  Ingham, 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  and  W.  Dwyer,  of  the 
Providence  Tribune,  were  visitors  in  the 
Senate  press  gallery  during  the  recent 
debates  on  the  President’s  peace  mes¬ 
sage. 

Jefferson  Jones,  formerly  attached  to 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  bureau  in  this 
city,  but  now  with  the  home  office,  was 
a  visitor  in  Washington  for  several  days, 
renewing  old  acquaintances  at  the 
press  galleries  of  Congress  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

I).  Hastings  Macadam,  for  many  years 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Bouis  Republic,  was  nominated  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Wil.son  on  Wednesday  as  Post- 
ma.9ter  at  Honolulu.  He  worked  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  the 
last  cami)aign.  Mr.  Macadam  has  been 
for  two  years  publicity  director  of  the 
Po.st  Office  Department. 


PITTSBURGH.— Herbert  Smith,  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
and  Frank  Grunagle,  automobile  editor 
of  the  Gazette-Times,  attended  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  in  Chicago. 

Thomas  Hazzard,  formerly  with  the 


Pitt.sburgh  I.ieader,  is  now  writing  ama¬ 
teur  sports  for  the  Dispatch. 

Edward  M.  Power,  jr.,  addressed  the 
Pittsburgh  Adverti.sing  Club  on  "Buying 
and  Selling.” 

Erasmus  WiLson,  "The  Quiet  Observ¬ 
er,”  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  will 
address  a  meeting  in  the  Edgewood 
High  School. 

George  Seibel,  managing  editor  of  the 
Volk.sblatt,  is  in  New  York,  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  make  several  addre.sses  while 
there. 


Detroit. — Ralph  McCanna  has  left 
the  Detroit  News  to  return  to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  work  on  the  Free  Press, 
where  he  w.as  formerly  employed. 

Herman  Barcus,  formerly  school  ed¬ 
itor,  and  later  police  reporter  for  the 
Dt'troit  Time.s,  has  accepted  an  edi¬ 
torial  po.sition  with  the  New.s,  to  do  so¬ 
ciological  inve.stigations  for  that  paper. 

H.  Gillette,  formerly  financial  editor 
of  the  Times,  who  has  Ijeen  with  the 
troops  in  Texas  and  on  the  border,  has 
returned  to  his  old  paper.  He  will  cover 
the  City  Hall  beat,  succeeding  Cffiarles 
Derrymore,  who  has  returned  to  the 
Free  Press. 

(^apt.  Charles  Kelley,  as.sistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal,  will  return 
to  his  old  position  this  week,  having 
been  mustered  out  of  service  with  the 
Thirty-flr.st  Michigan  Infantry. 

Charles  D.  Cameron,  of  the  Journal, 
is  covering  the  doings  of  the  Michigan 
I.,egi.slature  at  I^ansing  for  his  paper. 
William  Ij.  Calnon,  who  formerly  repre¬ 
sented  the  Journal  at  I..an.sing,  is  now 
doing  the  same  work  for  the  Detroit 
Times,  and  for  a  string  of  Michigan 
papers. 

Mrs.  Stella  Champney,  feature  writer 
for  the  Detroit  Journal,  is  spending  her 
vacation  in  New  York  city. 

James  D’Evlin,  feature  writer  for  the 
New.s,  will  leave  next  month  for  his 
annual  vacation  at  his  old  home  in  New 
Orleans.  Mr.  D’Evlin  formerly  did  po¬ 
lice  work  on  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

Charles  Kent,  of  the  tf.legrai)h  room 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  left  for 
Bermuda  and  Cuba  on  his  vacation.  He 
will  return  in  three  weeks. 

Cyril  McGill,  police  reporter  of  the 
Free  Pre.ss,  has  re.signed.  He  is  now 
with  the  Cleveland  Deader. 

C.  H.  5enk.s,  formerly  of  the  ('leve- 
land  New.s.  .Vkron  Beacon-Journal,  and 
Duluth  News-Tribune,  is  back  in  De¬ 
troit.  Jenks  is  now  engaged  in  the 
grain  bu.siness,  with  headquarters  here. 


CHIC.\(tO — Frederick  Palmer,  the  no¬ 
ted  war  corresjiondent,  has  been 
lecturing  in  Chicago  during  the  past 
week.  Bocal  newspaper  men  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  .several  affairs  given  in  his 
honor. 

E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  taking  a  three  weeks’ 
vacation.  R.  R.  Jones  is  acting  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  bis  absence. 

Preston  Gass,  of  the  Chicago  Journal 
staff,  has  been  conducting  a  large  part 
of  that  paper’s  campaign  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chicago  Trac¬ 
tion  and  Subway  Commission,  which  re¬ 
cently  made  a  re'port  on  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  transportation  service. 

Alfred  Bingle,  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  was  recently  awarded  a 
bonus  of  f25  for  “putting  over”  an  ex¬ 
clusive  story  on  the  arrest  of  the  man 
who  is  believed  to  have  perpetrated  the 
$30,000  jewel  robbery  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute. 

Stephane  Bauzanne,  editor  of  Be 
Matin,  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
Paris,  was  the  guest  last  Saturday  of 
James  Keeley,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald.  Mr.  Keeley  extended  to  him 
the  courtesy  of  the  Herald’s  editorial 
columns,  and  M.  Bauzanne  contributed 
an  editorial  on  “What  France  Expects 
of  America,”  which  attracted  considera¬ 
ble  attention. 

William  Evers,  who  is  well-known 
among  Chicago  newspaper  men,  has 
gone  to  Bondon  to  take  charge  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  there.  Mrs.  Evers, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  art  staff  of  the 
(•hicago  Tribune,  will  remain  in  Chicago 
for  the  present. 


SAN  FRANCISCO — Harry  Chandler, 
as.slstant  general  manager  of  the 
Ix)s  Angeles  Times,  has  been  passing  a 
few  days  in  the  city. 

Frank  S.  Baker,  manager  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  Tribune,  is  here  on  a  visit. 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

.\mon  G.  Carter,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Ralph  H.  Booth,  Booth  Publi.shing 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  B.  Bouse,  Philadelphia  Record. 

M.  C.  Speidell,  of  the  Piqua  (O.)  Call. 


When  you  fail  to  buy  right  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  advertise  right  bec.ause  you  do 
not  write  the  right  copy.  For  effective 
publicity  you  must  be  right  all  along 
the  line. — [Busine.ss  Chat. 


Tke  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  lias  contracted 
for  tke  Haskin  Letter 
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{Continued.) 

Philadelphia.  —  g.  warfleid 

Hobbs,  who  has  l)een  called  one  of 
the  frreatest  of  caption  writers' in  the 
I'nited  States;  for  some  years  in  charge 
of  the  x>ietorjaI  .section  of  the  Sunday 
Piildic  Ledger,  and  more  recently  night 
editor,  has  gone  to  the  Baltimore  Sun 
as  Sunday  editor  and  art  director.  The 
.Sun  began  on  January  28  to  issue  a 
new  photogravure  section,  the  first 
south  of  Ma.son  and  Dixon’s  line,  plates 
for  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  Alco- 
gravure  ('ompany,  a  branch  of  the 
American  Lithographing  Co.,  of  New 
York,  which  furnishes  similar  work  to 
the  New  Y'ork  Sun  and  the  Tribune, 
among  other.s.  Mr.  Hobbs  is  a  Mary- 
l.and  man,  so  it  is  simply  a  ca.se  of  go¬ 
ing  home. 

John  Wanamaker,  who  has  been  in- 
<lisposed,  has  gone  to  Palm  Beach  for 
a  few  weeks. 

(JillKirt  V.  Scldes,  a  Boston  man,  un¬ 
til  last  September  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Evening  I>edger,  is  sending  from 
Ixuidon  articles  on  the  war  situation 
which  are  carried  on  the  editorial  page. 
He  is  also  “interpreting  American  senti¬ 
ment”  for  Engli.sh  papers,  among  them 
the  London  Athenneum. 

Howard  Shelley,  well  known  for  his 
publicity  work  with  the  Metropolitan 
and  Bo.ston  fJrand  Opera  Companies, 
recovered  finally  from  a  recent  opera¬ 
tion.  and  has  resumed  his  duties  on  the 
Inquirer. 

Constance  Dix'xel,  .said  to  be  unrelated 
to  the  D'dger  Drexels,  is  a  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  staff  of  that  paper.  She 
has  a  French  mother,  and  has  seen  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  war  nur.se. 

Samuel  L.  I..;iciar,  some  years  ago  on 
the  Press,  and  until  recently  one  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  is  the  new  city  editor  of  the 
Public  Ledger.  For  three  years  he  was 
one  of  the  flr.st  violinists  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Orche.stra,  and  last  year  conduct¬ 
ed  the  Curtis  Orche.stra. 

Tom  Daly,  Colyumist  of  the  Evening 
I.,edger,  has  been  critically  ill  with  pneu¬ 
monia.  liut  has  recovered,  to  the  relief 
of  bis  many  admirers.  After  he  began 
to  improve,  the  I..edger  composing  room 
sent  him  a  bunch  of  flowers  with  a  fake 
column,  framed  in  mahogany,  which 
they  dubbed  a  “Cheer-up  Column.” 
Toj>ping  the  “pleasant  plinth,”  to  quote 
Daly,  was  a  series  of  verse.s,  labelled 
“Out  of  Danger,”  containing  the  loving, 
if  brickbatty  refrain: 

“P.ut  we’re  all  glad  you’re  well  again 
So  you  can  give  us  hellagain.” 

Irvin  Cobb  spoke  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Pliiladelphia  bankers  at  the  Belle- 
\iie-.Stratford  the  other  night. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who  is  now  play¬ 
ing  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  this  city,  show¬ 
ed  a  reporter  the  other  day  a  cable¬ 
gram  from  Lord  Northcliffe,  a.sking  for 
two  articles  of  2.000  words  each  on  his 
.\merican  impressions.  He  interviewed 
<’aidinal  Gibbons  in  Baltimore,  and 
told  his  vi.sitor  what  pleasure  he  found 
in  “reporting”  and  in  writing  books. 

Tom  Daly  tells  a  good  story  on  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams,  whom  he  refers  to 
as  “an  American  encyclopaedia  that  we 
used  to  have  in  this  town.”  Once  some 
r.ascally  plotters  framed  up  a  “plant.” 
They  crammed  their  craniums  with 
facts  on  grass  cultivation,  and  at  the 
right  moment  started  a  di.scussion.  To 
their  confusion,  he  not  only  held  his 
own  in  the  conver.sation,  but  told  them 
of  a  curious  grass  in  South  America  of 
which,  for  all  their  reading,  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard. 

George  O’Brien,  assistant  night  city 
editor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  has  gone 
to  Moore  Haven,  Florida 


Boston  Journal's  New  Head 


Murphy  in  Business  for  Himself 


Now  Run  Waco  (Tex.)  News 


Dr.  E.  H.  Gruening,  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard  College,  '07,  and  of  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School  of  the  class  of  ’12. 
He  left  medicine  to  go  into  newspaper 
work,  starting  with  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  was  there  for  one  year  as  re¬ 
porter,  and  left  to  go  to  the  Herald.  In 
two  years  he  passed  through  the  succes¬ 
sive  .stages  of  reporting,  rewrite,  and 
copy-desk  editing.  He  then  became  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  writing  editorials.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  he  was 
acting  city  editor  of  the  Herald.  He 
then  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Traveler,  which  is  the  evening  edition 
of  the  Herald.  He  remained  there  for’ 
two  years  and  then  joined  the  Journal 


State  Job  for  E.  S.  Lewis 
E.  S.  Lewis,  president  and  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star,  has  been  appointed 
Excise  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  by  Gov.  Gardner.  Lewis  has  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  has  resigned  from  the  Star 
Company,  both  as  president  and  editor, 
in  order  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
office.  It  is  one  of  the  choicest  ap¬ 
pointments  at  the  Governor’s  hands, 
and  Mr.  Lewis’s  friends  are  congratu¬ 
lating  him  upon  his  selection.  The 
Star  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Gov. 
Gardner,  both  in  his  race  for  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  nomination  and  later  for  the 
Governorship.  Lewis’s  successor  on 
the  Star  has  not  yet  been  announced. 


Veteran  Elected  President 
At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Providence  (K.  I.)  Journal  Quarter-Cen¬ 
tury  Club,  on  January  30,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Henry 
H.  Davis;  vice-president,  A.  Martin 
Crowell;  secretary,  Henry  N.  Burrett. 
This  Club  has  more  than  forty  members, 
all  of  whom  have  been  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  more  than  twenty -five 
years.  Mr.  Davis  joined  the  paper  in 
May,  1864,  as  a  carrier.  He  was  made 
•secretary  and  cashier  in  1885.  He  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  newspaper  man 
in  the  United  States. 


Past  Presidents’  Night 
Twenty-one  past  presidents  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Press  Club  were  honor  guests  at 
the  annual  past  presidents’  night  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  clubrooms  last  Tuesday 
night.  Movies  and  vaudeville  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  luncheon.  The  honor  gmests 
were  James  I.angland,  Col.  J.  A.  Wa- 
trous,  .Tames  T.  Bannon,  Herman  Bleyer, 
Julius  Bleyer,  C.  W.  Emerson,  J.  G. 
Gregory,  G.  P.  Kerr,  W.  A.  Bowdish,  Dan 
B.  Starkey,  Galbraith  Miller,  jr.,  J.  W. 
(Jannaway,  George  C.  Nuesse,  George 
Ijoun.sbury,  O.  H.  Morris,  Charles  Dean, 
\V.  L.  Distlehorst,  and  John  R.  Wolf. 

E.  B.  Moon’s  Plea  for  Newspapers 
Addressing  the  joint  convention  of 
the  Mi.ssouci  Retail  Hardware  Dealers 


George  A.  Murphy,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  News,  has 
opened  an  advertising  office  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce  Building  in 
Grand  Rapids.  Among  the  other  pieces 
of  copy  he  has  Just  completed,  is  a 
beautiful  book  in  anticipation  of  the 
reunion  of  DeWitt  Clinton  Consistory 
and  coordinate  bodies,  of  the  West 
Michigan  jurisdiction  of  Scottish  Rite 
Masons,  which  body  convenes  February 
20  for  a  three-day  session.  The  book  is 
being  used  as  the  notice  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  contains  thirty-six  pages,  with  por¬ 
traits  of  men  prominent  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Rite  work,  and  photos  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Masonic  Temple.  He  also 
has  in  course  of  preparation  a  Shrine 
book,  along  the  same  lines. 


Art  Critics  Formed  Jury 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Nelson,  art  critic  for  the 
New  York  Globe;  Elizabeth  Luther 
Cary,  of  the  New  York  Times;  E.  A. 
Rockwell,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Cole,  of  the  Evening  Sun;  Gustav 
Kobbe,  of  the  New  York  Herald;  W. 
G.  Bowdoin,  of  the  Evening  World,  and 
James  B.  Townsend,  of  the  American 
Art  News,  constituted  the  jury  of 
award  for  the  Alexander  M.  Hudnut 
prize  of  $200  for  the  most  meritorious 
water  color  painting  in  the  fiftieth  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society,  which  opened  at  the  National 
Arts  Qub  Galleries  on  February  1.  The 
prize-winning  picture  was  entitled 
“Snowy  Roofs,”  and  was  painted  by  Sid¬ 
ney  Dale  Shaw,  of  New  York. 


Twist  Going  Around  the  World 
Stanley  H.  Twist,  well  known  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing  circles,  will  sail 
from  New  York  for  London,  England, 
on  the  American  liner  St.  Paul,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  on  the  first  lap  of  a  trip  that 
will  carry  him  aroimd  the  world.  Mr. 
Twist’s  primary  object  is  to  make  an 
intimate,  first-hand  study  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  conditions,  methods,  and  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  countries  which  he  plans 
to  visit  His  Itinerary  will  include  Eng¬ 
land,  South  and  East  Africa,  India, 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  Java,  Sumatra,  Malay 
Peninsula,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Hong¬ 
kong,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Fiji 
Islands,  Hawaii,  and  other,  points  in  the 
Par  East  and  Oceana.  During  his  trav¬ 
els  he  will  correspond  for  a  syndicate 
of  newspapers  in  this  country.  ** 


Dowd  Ad  Agency  Absorbed 
On  February  1  the  Arkenberg-Machen 
Advertising  Agency  of  Toledo,  O.,  took 
over  the  business  of  Charles  Fuller 
Dowd,  of  the  same  city.  The  name  of 
the  agency  has  been  changed  to  the 
Arkenberg-Machen-Dowd  Company,  and 
will  have  offices  in  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  Building. 


E.  S.  Fentress  and  Charles  E.  Marsh, 
until  recently  business  manager  and  ed¬ 
itor,  respectively,  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  News,  have  acquired  control  of 
the  Waco  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  and  on 
February  1  they  assumed  the  same  po¬ 
sitions  on  their  new  acquisition.  They 
have  disposed  of  their  stock  interests 
in  the  Des  Moines  Nfews  and  will  de¬ 
vote  their  entire  time  to  the  Waco 
News.  Mr.  Fentress  was  for  eight  years 
business  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
News,  while  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  editor, 
not  only  of  the  News,  but  also  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Akron  Press,  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post. 


The  Boston 
Evening 
Record 

and 

Boston 

Daily 

Advertiser 

take  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  that 

I.  A.  KLEIN 

will  represent  them  in 
New  York 

beginning  February  1st. 

During  the  month  of 
January  the  Record 
more  than  doubled  its 
local  advertising  as  com¬ 
pared  with  January  1916 
and  the  Advertiser  made 
a  gain  of  eighty-three  per 
cent  in  financial  adver¬ 
tising. 


and  the  Mi.s.sissippi  Valley  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers’  Association  in  St. 
Louis  this  week,  E.  B.  Moon,  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  said:  “Use  the  newspapers  for 
advertising.  Be  fair  and  just  to  them. 
Do  you  know  that  they  are  fighting 
your  battle  by  preaching  the  gospel  of 
community  development  and  the  buy¬ 
ing-at-home  idea?” 


Sayre  Joins  Ambulance  Corps 
H.  C.  Sayre,  space  buyer  at  Sher¬ 
man  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  has  resigned  his 
position  in  order  to  volunteer  for  am¬ 
bulance  service  with  the  American  Am¬ 
bulance  Hospital  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
Paris,  France.  He  expects  to  spend  six 
months  abroad,  returning  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  early  fall. 


THE  RECORD  FOR  1916 


IN  DANV1IJ.E,  IIJJNOIS 


The  continued  supremacy  of 

THE  COMMERCIAL -NEWS 

in  its  field  is  again  demonstrated  by  the  record  for  1916,  just  as  has 
been  the  case  year  after  year,  without  interruption,  ever  since  the 
founding  of  the  paper  in  1903  by  the  consolidation  of  The  Commercial 
and  The  News.  That  this  paper  is  the  leader  over  its  competitor,  both 
at  horne  and  abroad,  both  among  local  advertisers  and  general  adver¬ 
tisers,  is  proved  by  the  statistics.  Following  is  the  record  of  Danville’s 
two  daily  papers  in  advertising  for  1916: 

Local  Lines 

Commercial-News  3,089,954 

Press .  1,578,306 


Foreign  Lines 

1,138,018 

488,292 


Total  Lines 

4,227,972 

2,066,598 


Commercial-News’  Lead  1,511;648  649,726  2,161,374 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  FEBRUARY  3,  1917 


ESTABLISHED  FIRST  AD 
AGENCY  IN  DIXIE  LAND 


THE  INTERNAL  PROBLEM 
OF  STORE  ADVERTISING 


tisemont  for  which,  you  undci  stand,  has 
not  been  given  to  the  napers).  were  most 
satisfactory.” 


Southern  newspapers  and  other  public- 
spirited  institutions,  including  himself, 
upward  of  135,000  on  the  Literary  Di¬ 
gest  and  other  publications,  setting 
forth  the  great  advantages  and  resourc¬ 
es  of  Dixie.  He  has  devoted  himself 
untiringly  to  advertising  the  South,  and 
has  made  a  great  success  of  it.  His 
work  in  this  particular,  as  in  all  of  the 
many  developments  and  enterprises 
with  which  he  has  been  connected,  has 
been  gratis. 

When  Governor  Nat  E.  Harris  made 
his  successful  race  for  Governor,  he 
selected  Mr.  Massengale  as  his  cam¬ 
paign  manager.  Unsolicited  came  to 
him  the  secretaryship  of  the  Georgia 
Democratic  Executive  Committee.  He 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  on 
the  Governor’s  staff. 


DINED  BY  PAPER-MAKERS 


Col.  St.  Elmo  Massengale  Has  Accom¬ 
plished  at  Forty  What  Many  Men 
Fail  to  Do  in  a  Lifetime — Energy  and 
Honesty  Have  Won  for  Him  His  Nota- 
hlo  Success. 

St.  Elmo  Massengale,  head  of  the 
Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  leader  In  advertising  cir¬ 
cles  In  Dixie,  is  a  successful  business 
man,  who  not  only  qualifies  according  to 
the  best  traditions  of  the  South,  but 
also  of  the  North.  He  runs  true  to 
Southern  form  in  that  he  is  a  colonel. 


Miss  Susan  J.  Patrick  Held  the  Keen 
Attention  of  Old  Men  in  Cleveland 
by  Her  Address  at  Departmental  Meet¬ 
ing — Based  Her  Observations  upon 
Experiences. 

“The  Internal  Problem,”  an  addrc.ss 
delivered  by  Miss  Susan  J.  Patrick,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Halle  Bros. 
Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  before  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department,  .Viver- 
ti.sing  Affiliation,  on  January  27,  in 
Cleveland,  bristled  with  up-to-date 
thoughts.  Among  other  things.  Miss 
Patrick  said: 

“The  underlying  thought  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  all  department  stores  is  more 
or  less  uniform,  and,  on  tliis  account, 
the  broad  principles  will  remain  the 
same. 

“The  organization  of  an  advertising 
department  is  the  machinery  whic-h 
handles  the  work.  The  machine  may 
be  antiquated  or  old-fogyish,  and  the 
product,  as  it  is  turned  out  through  the 
various  channels  of  publicity — new.spa- 
pers,  printed  matter,  and  letters- — will 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  machine  which 
made  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  uiachine  may 
be  up  to  date  and  con.stantly  being  im¬ 
proved,  not  having  added  all  the  frills 
and  inventions  brought  out  by  fantas¬ 
tic  minds  which  oftentimes  prove  to  b'* 
a  hindrance  to  good  work,  but  having- 
applied  those  things  which  the  serious 
student  believes  necessary  to  its  smooth 
working. 

“So  it  is  with  an  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  If  the  machinery  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  subservient  to  the  dominat¬ 
ing  thought  that  work  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  on  without  friction,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  without  great  loss  of  motion.  With¬ 
out  organization  and  without  system, 
an  advertising  department  is  constantly 
in  a  .state  of  turmoil. 


Mississippi  Valley  Publishers  Receive 
.Allotments  at  Minneapolis. 

E.  \V.  Backus,  pre.sident,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Pow¬ 
er  Company,  entertained  thirty  .Missis¬ 
sippi  V’alley  new.spaper  publishers  at  a 
luncheon  in  Minneapolis  on  January  27. 
The  company  controls  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  paper  mills  in  the  world,  at  Inter¬ 
national  Falks,  .Minn.  Tonnage  allot¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  the  publishers,  all 
of  whom  are  customers  of  the  j)ower 
company,  were  notified  of  the  prices  that 
would  probably  prevail  this  year.  Long¬ 
time  contracts  were  refu.sed,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  market.  I>;trge 
and  small  publishers,  it  was  agreed, 
would  share  in  proportion  to  their  needs. 

Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  of  the  I)cs 
Moines  Capital,  acted  as  spokesman  for 
the  publishers.  Among  those  at  the 
meeting  were  Tams  Bixby,  .Mu.skogee 
(Okln.)  Phumix;  J.  H.  Simon,  Sio\tx 
City  (la.)  Journal;  Henry  J.  .Vilen, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon;  K.  P.  .Vdler, 
Davenport  (la.)  Times;  E.  I..iinsing  Hay, 
St.  Louis  (llol)e-I)emocrat ;  Marcellus 
Murdock,  Wichita  Eagle;  J.  .V.  driest, 
Topeka  Cai)i!a];  Victor  Rosewater, 
Omaha  Bee;  L.  'I'.  Golding,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Pre.s.s,  and  W.  .Vksopp,  Lit¬ 
tle  Hock  Gazette.  .Most  of  the  party 
came  from  the  conference  in  ('hicago. 


STATE  RECOGNIZES  ABIUTT. 

The  most  recent  honor  which  has 
come  to  Mr.  Massengale  Is  a  place  upon 
the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission,  a  body  of  only  five  men  who 
are  entrusted  by  the  State  with  the 
problem  of  making  an  advantageous 
lease  of  the  We.stern  &  Atlantic,  a  $20,- 
000,000  property  owned  by  the  State  of 
Georgia,  whose  present  lease  expires  in 
1919. 

Mr.  Massengale,  however,  says  he 
does  not  like  politics  and  is  willing  to 
worry  along  with  the  share  of  honors 
which  he  has  already  received  from  this 
source. 

Between  closing  big  advertising  con¬ 
tracts,  leasing  the  Western  &  Atlantic 
Railroad,  helping  to  run  the  Ad  Men’s 
Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Democratic 
party  in  Georgia,  the  Shriners,  and 
about  a  dozen  other  Masonic  and  other 
fraternal  orders,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
other  civic  organizations — in  his  spare 
time  between  attending  to  these  few 
triviai  details  of  a  day’s  work,  Mr.  Mas¬ 
sengale  finds  time  every  once  in  a 
while  to  slip  away  to  Florida  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip.  And  they  do  say,  that  of  all 
the  things  that  Mr.  Massengale  does 
well,  fishing  is  the  best  thing  he  does! 
Tarpon  is  his  specialty. 

He  is  handsome  and  a  good  dresser. 
Also,  he  is  married  and  has  three  fine- 
looking  daughters  and  a  son,  who  is 
following  right  along  in  the  tracks  of 
his  dear  old  dad. 


Courage  and  kindne.ss  are  two  impor¬ 
tant  stones  in  the  building  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  success — courage  to  overcome  our 
own  troubles  and  kindness  to  the  other 
fellow  we  find  in  trouble. — [  Business 
Chat. 


CoL.  St.  Elmo  Massengale. 


and  a  genuine  colonel,  at  that,  entitled 
to  wear  the  gold  braid  of  the  Governor’s 
staff,  and  a  sabre  eighteen  feet  long, 
if  he  wants  to.  He  measures  pp  to  the 
traditions  of  the  successful  business 
man  of  the  North,  for  the  reason  that 
he  began  his  brilliant  career  in  no  more 
exalted  position  than  that  of  an  office 
boy.  *  So  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Massengale  was  born  in  Warren 
County,  Georgia,  forty  years  ago.  He 
never  had  much  “book  learning,”  for  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  quit  school 
when  he  was  still  very  much  of  a 
youngster  and  go  to  work.  He  did  have, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  old-fashioned 
“bay  horses  sense”  and  a  keen  vision  for 
the  future. 

Along  about  the  time  that  Henry 
Grady,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  Wal¬ 
lace  Reid  were  in  their  prime,  St.  Elmo 
Massengale  became  an  office  boy  on  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  He  later 
became  connected  with  the  Christian 
Advocate,  and  then  solicited  advertising 
for  a  number  of  religious  publications. 

For  a  while  he  published  a  religious  tend,  but  his  paper  was  read  by  James 
periodical.  Carson,  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 

His  next  venture  was  an  advertising  South  America.  Mr.  Stone’s  paper  told 
agency.  That  was  about  twenty-one  of  the  insidious  manner  in  which  the 
years  ago,  and  his  agency  in  Atlanta  newspapers  of  South  America,  none  of 
was  the  first  advertising  agency  ever  which  are  American,  use  their  power  to 
established  in  the  South  and  is  to-day  foster  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the 
the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  expert  people  that  the  United  States  bears  an 
advertising  doing  business  in  Dixie.  imperialistic  attitude  toward  Latin  coun¬ 
tries. 

EDUCATOR  IN  PUBUCTTY.  . 

Henri  Pierre  Roche,  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Le  Temps,  of  Paris, 
was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  to  cover  the  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Convention.  Ho  sent  more 
than  1,000  words  daily  by  cable  to  his 
paper. 

The  only  woman  delegate  was  Miss 
Jane  Carroll,  who  represented  the 
T.,eague  of  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  an  organization  of  about  fifty 
membera  Miss  Carroll  made  a  telling 
speech  on  foreign  trade  advertising  and 
w«R  warmly  congratulaUdi 


MISTAKES  SHOW  BAD  SERVICE. 

“A  mistake  in  advertising,  as  you  all 
know.  Is  not  difficult  to  find.  Every¬ 
thing  comes  to  the  light,  and  not  only 
are  these  a  source  of  intense  irritation 
to  the  advertising  manager,  but  they 
are  glaring  examples  of  bad  organiza¬ 
tion  and  bad  service  on  the  part  of  the 
establishment  which  vouches  for  them. 

“The  Impetus  for  the  ad  must  be  de¬ 
rived  through  the  merchandise.  This 
should  be  of  partlculcfr  interest  to  the 
purcha.ser,  either  from  the  point  of  view 
of  style,  of  neces.sity,  or  of  price. 

“First-aid  adverti.sing  is  suicidal.  By 
this  I  mean  that  when,  through  circum¬ 
stances,  business  is  poor  in  a  particular 
department,  we  try  to  apply  first-aid 
principles,  taking  something  which  may 
be  suffering  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
style,  and  trying,  by  extensive  publicity, 
to  revive  it.  The  chances  are  very  slen¬ 
der  for  its  recovery. 

“Not  the  least  important  is  that  phase 
of  the  internal  problem,  which  deal  ■ 
with  giving  publicity  within  our  own 
organization  to  our  advertl-setnents. 

“Within  the  store,  the  effect  of  pub¬ 
licity  upon  our  sales  force  cannot  be 
overestimated.  1  believe  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  good  of  an  ad  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  keying  up  our  own  people,  and 
making  them  enthusiastic. 

“I  have  known  it  to  happen  more 
than  once  that  a  buyer  has  prepared  for 
an  ad,  the  ad  has  been  written  and 
O.  K.’d,  and,  for  some  reason  occurring 
at  the  last  moment,  it  has  been  withheld 
from  the  papers.  Upon  asking  the 
salespeople  and  the  buyer  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  I  have  frequently  been  advised 
that  the  results  of  tbs  sals  (the  adver- 


JIMMY  COON 
STORIES 


Here  is  a  new  series  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  with  a  new  ie/ea. 
The  new  idea  is  action  and 
plenty  of  it. 

Dr.  Warren  G.  Partridge  who 
writes  these  stories  says  he 
believes  that  children  like 
action.  Even  girls  like  stories 
in  which  something  hap[)ens. 
When  kiddies  hear  these  new, 
wholesome  Partridge  stories 
they  will  jump  up  and  down 
and  ask  "Wnat  did  he  do 
next?”  and  "Then  what  hap¬ 
pened?” 

Is  your  present  series  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  getting  old  and 
slow-going?  Then  why  not 
send  for  a  sample  week  of 
"Jimmy  Coon”  and  see  if  you 
don’t  want  to  substitute? 

Do  you  know  all  that  you 
should  about  this  big,  all- 
around,  sensible  syndicate 
and  its  large  line  of  excellent 
features? 

The 

George  Ma'tthew  Adams 
Service 

8  W.  40th  ST.,  NEW  VUKK 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 


He  is  not  only  an  advertiser,  but  is 
advertised,  though  the  latter  fact  came 
to  be  without  effort  on  his  part  to  cre¬ 
ate  it.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Massengale 
has  spent  fortunes  in  advertising  and 
has  saved  comparatively  little  for  him¬ 
self.  He  early  set  for  his  ambition 
that  of  an  educator  in  publicity,  and  he 
has  ever  since  been  educating  the  South 
in  how  to  advertise.  All  the  money  he 
has  ever  made  has  gone  to  this  end. 

Within  the  last  year  ha  haa  apent  fer 
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PRESS  ROOM  WASTES 
AND  SALVAGE  PRICES 


the  locality,  and  is  dependent,  to  a  large  AUTOMATIC  NEWSBOY 

extent,  on  the  distance  from  the  news-  CIJTTN<;  rOTTlV'l’irRFFTT 

paper  to  the  mill.  Generally  speaking,  SllUiio  L<U U IN  lUittr  Hil  1 

however,  at  Eastern  points,  waste  paper  - - 

wiil  bring  about  the  following  prices,  Newspaper  Vending  Machine  Invented 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  iwint:  by  a  Boulder,  Col.,  Man,  that  Works 

White  waste,  per  ton .  J40  Overtime  Without  Complaints,  Detects 

Wrappers— per  ton . .  $17  to  22  Counterfeit  Coin,  and  Keeps  Accurate 

Folded,  printed  papers,  per  ton....  22  Account  of  Money  Received. 

Mixed  paper,  per  ton .  17  A  newspaper-vending  machine  has 

The  actual  waste,  in  dollars  and  cents,  been  invented  by  J.  C.  McBride,  the 

is  the  cost  of  the  original  stock,  less  the  Boulder  agent  of  a  Denver  newspaper, 

price  for  which  the  waste  is  sold,  and  Bealizing  the  difficulty  in  getting  boys 

the  expen.se  of  preparing  and  marketing  to  sell  papers  during  ■  school  months. 


the  machines  for  the  approximate  re¬ 
quirements.  One  regular  boy  can  at¬ 
tend  to  fifteen  or  twenty  machines.  The 
paper  delivered  by  the  Automatic 
New'sboy  is  eilways  clean,  and  is  never 
worn  on  the  edges. 

Mr.  McBride  invented  his  machine  in 
1911,  when  he  was  agent  for  the  Den¬ 
ver  Republican,  and  since  then  he  has 
perfected  a  number  of  details  that 
makes  it  popular  among  every-day  pur¬ 
chasers,  who  do  not  have  to  whistle 
for  the  newsie,  wait  until  he  argues 
it  out  with  another  boy.  or  count  his 
change.  Rain  or  shine,  the  automatic 
fellow  is  always  on  the  job,  keeps  an 
accurate  account  of  his  collections,  and 
makes  his  returns  tally  with  the  num- 
lier  of  papers  taken  out. 

The  automatic  hoy  delivered  a  ter¬ 
rible  blow  to  the  man  who  likes  to  get 
his  news  free — who  moves  from  stand 
to  stand,  absorbing  knowledge  from  the 
different  pages,  and  b’ocking  the  way 
of  men  who  want  co  pay  ca.sh.  The 
fellow  who  formerly  got  his  news 'for 
nothing  now  has  to  put  his  nickel  in 
the  slot  or  get  it  by  reading  the  paper 
over  the  shoulders  of  a  fellow  passen¬ 
ger — or  waiting  until  he  hears  a  couple 
of  men  discuss  the  '.atest  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  fronts,  and  s''..  on. 

The  Automatic  Newsboy  is  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  fellow.  He  knows  green  goods 
on  sight,  for  he  returns  spurious  coins, 
.slugs,  and  dimes.  The  machines  are 
made  to  release  pai>ers  for  one  cent  or 
a  nickel — or  two  pennies. 


Percentage  of  Lof^s  in  the  Average  Roll 
of  Print  Paper,  Under  Normal  Condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  Amount  for  Which  the 
Spoiled  Stock  May  Be  Sold  to  Dealers — 
Actual  Waste  in  Dollars  and  Cents. 
Investigation  of  press-room  waste  of 
news  print,  .so  far  as  metropolitan  news- 
t>ar>er.s  are  concerned,  e.stabli.shes  a  giv¬ 
en  percentage  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  when  the  grade  of  the  paper  is 
alwut  the  .same: 

Wrapping  paper  waste . 018 

Stripping  . 005 

Miscellaneous  . 002 

Rrinting  wa.ste  . 017 

('ore  wa.ste  . 003 


BUFFALO  LIKES  TWO-CENT  PAPERS 


"  . Small  Losses  in  Circulation,  Due  Chiefly 

The  wrapi)ing  paper  refers  to  the  roll  to  Elimination  of  Return  Privilege, 
cover;  the  .stripj)ing,  to  the  necessary 
wa.ste  in  taking  sufficient  paper  from 
the  roll  to  -start  the  process  of  "thread¬ 
ing”  the  press;  the  mi.scellaneous,  to 
breaks  and  the  like.  The  printing  waste 
refers  to  papers  destroyed  in  printing, 
and  the  core  waste  to  the  amount  left 
on  cores  toyond  which  it  would  be  un¬ 
profitable  to  attempt  to  save  it,  either 
becau.se  time  would  tie  lo.st  in  running 
or  otherwise. 

The  stripping  wa.ste  is  neces.sary,  be¬ 
cause  of  slight  damage  to  the  outer 
portion  of  the  roll,  the  edge  of  which 
mu.st  be  .split  slightiy,  in  shipping. 

There  are  other  wa.stes,  however,  that 
.sometimes  add  to  the  percentage,  such 
as  car  damage.  This  may  lie  becaus<“ 
of  a  faulty  roof,  and  the  consequent 
moistening  of  a  roll  in  tran.sit,  should 
the  shipment  come  through  a  storm 
area;  or  damage  caused  by  bolts  in  the 
car,  which  may  break  through  the  pro¬ 
tecting  wrapper,  and  injure  the  news 
print.  If  the  first  inch  of  the  roll,  whith 
will  yield  more  printed  copies  than  any 
other,  is  wet,  it  is  useless  and  must  be 
stripped,  and  will  amount  to  from  10 
to  12  per  cent.,  for  which,  of  course,  the 
transportation  company  would  be  to 
blame. 

Changes  in  weather  affect  paper.  If 
the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  hot.  a  roll  is 
likely  to  split  more  ea.sily  on  the  edges, 
lieconie  brittle  and  cau.st;  annoyance  in 
the  pressv  room.  ^ 

OTHKR  TROUBLES. 

Then  there  arc  mill  troubles,  such  as 
bad  pasters  or  splices,  where  a  break 
occurs  in  manufacture:  badly  wound 
rolls,  where  the  paper  is  tighter  on  one 
end  of  the  core  than  the  other;  cor¬ 
rugations,  where  there  happens  to  be  a 
crease  or  a  number  of  them,  making  a 
tear  or  break  more  iiable.  Calendar 
cuts  refer  to  longitudinal  cuts  in  the 
paper.  Riblgins,  where  .small  slivers  or 
pieces  of  paper  are  wound  in  the  roll, 
become  attached  to  the  ink  rollers  and 
cause  a  “choke.”  Slime  holes,  which 
show  depre.s.sions  in  the  roll,  caused  by 
the  paper  being  thinner  at  one  point 
than  at  another.  All  of  these  faults  af¬ 
fect  the  smooth  running  of  the  press. 

If  a  roll  is  badly  handled,  and  is  split 
on  the  outer  edge,  it  must  be  cut  back, 
crescent  shape,  sometimes  in  several 
places,  in  order  to  pass  the  angle  bars, 
otherwise  it  is  likely  to  break.  The  first 
inch  of  the  outer  portion  of  a  roll  con¬ 
tains  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  yardage 
of  a  1,000-pound  roll,  and  about  12  per 
cent,  of  a  1,200-pound  roll,  because  of 
its  greater  circumference,  hence  the  im- 
porUuice  of  trying  to  save  it.  Failure 
to  do  so  runs  up  the  waste. 

Part  of  the  loss  may  be  stilvaged  in 
the  sale  of  the  waste,  which  varies  with 


For  the  Carrier  Boys 
"The  Morning  Post  Junior”  has  made 
its  appearance  in  Jameston,  N.  Y.,  the 
first  number  appearing  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  banquet  given  to  the  carrier 
boys  of  the  Post  by  the  management. 
The  boys  all  received  membership  tick¬ 
ets  in  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


J.  C.  McBride. 


and  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
I)oople  who  read  a  paper  at  a  stand  and 
pa.ss  on  without  purchasing  is  large,  he 
devised  a  machine  to  overcome  one  trou¬ 
ble  and  exact  payment  in  the  other  ta.se. 
The  machine  was  tried  out  first  a!  the 
depots,  where  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  take  trains  to  Denver  every  nrorn- 
ing,  with  the  result  that  excellent  sales 
were  recorded.  The  .Automatic  News¬ 
boy  works  in  all  kinds  of  wea.her.  dis¬ 
plays  part  of  the  first  page  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  releases  it  when  a  coin  is 
dropped  in  the  slot.  The  stands  are 
convenient  in  size,  and  may  bj  ea.sily 
moved  from  place  to  place.  If  it  i.s 
not  profitable  at  one  point,  it  may  be 
transferred  to  another,  and,  after  a  few 
days,  it  is  po.s.sible  to  fairly  estimate 
the  number  of  sales  possible,  and  load 


All  Philadelphia 
Records  Broken 
All  American 
Records  Broken 


liy  Till!  Evening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia,  In 
liTCi’iiluge  of  paid  advertising  gains,  during 
I'.ilG.  The  monthly  gains  made  by  THE 
TELEiGRAPH : 

Jan.  14%  July  88% 

E'eb.  r,%  Aug.  110% 

•Mar.  07%  Sept.  124% 

A|ir.  88%  Oct.  10;j% 

.May  111%  Nov.  00% 

June  01%  Dec.  66% 

100%  Clean — 100%  Fair — 100%  Trustworthy 


WAR 


Successful 


Newsie  Saved  Two  Lives 
Horace  L;i  Bi.ssioniere,  carrier  for  the 
St.  Paul  Disiiatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
and  all-around  athlete,  carried  a  man 
and  woman  out  of  a  burning  house  at 
the  ri.sk  of  his  life  a  few  days  ago.  The 
boy  made  tw'o  trips  up  a  back  stairway 
amid  dense  illuminating  gas  and  smoke 
which  had  rendered  the  man  and  woman 
uncon.sciou.s. 


Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrona  are  profetaional  and 
kusineaa  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banka,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
far  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC.. 

106-110  SovcBth  Ave  New  York  City 


Your  readers  want  best  information 
from  the  biggest  men  in  this  world 
crisis. 


Write  or  wire  for  rntee. 

NntionnI  FTilitarinl  Service,  Ine. 
Fifth  .\ve.,  New  York. 


The  McClure  Method 


UNITED 

PRESS 


Our  features  are  sold  on  Imllvldual  merit. 
.\iiy  service  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEANS; 

The  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  choose. 

Tlio  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

Tile  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  what  yon  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  individual  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  us  for  samples  of  our  Sundau  Col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  comics,  women’s  fea¬ 
tures,  bedtime  a(ori<».  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
123  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

CMoral  OftcM.  World  Bldg..  Now  York 


HKIFD  CNCEAMIC 


j  OI»rN  n 

iirnnksitSTA 

'mhoubsH 

1  ENGRAViaS^ 

OUT  or 

AON  EAMII  1 
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CIRCULATION  REVENUES 
PAY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  a  Two-Cent 
Paper,  Makes  Income  from  Sales  Cov¬ 
er  All  Overhead  Expense  of  Depart¬ 
ment — Increased  cost  of  News  Print 
Covered  Through  Conservation. 

P.  li.  McCrary,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  writes  to 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  an  account  of 
the  methods  through  which  he  makes 
the  circulation  department  of  that  pa¬ 
per  self-sustaining: 

"I  read  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
very  closely  every  week,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  so  much  of  interest  to  circulation 
men.  For  that  reason  the  article  in  the 
issue  of  January  27,  written  by  W.  F.  M., 
under  the  caption  of  ‘Figuring  Circula¬ 
tion  Costs,’  did  not  escape  my  attention. 

"I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
latter  part  of  W.  F.  M.’s  story,  in  which 
he  said:  ‘We  hear  so  much  about  a  cir¬ 
culation  department  paying  its  way  in 
the  publishing  business.’  I,  of  course, 
realize  that  W.  F.  M.  refers  particularly 
to  1-cent  papers,  and  by  that  I  believe 
he  means  papers  that  sell  for  1  cent  to 
the  reader.  While  I  do  not  know  of  any 
1-cent  paper  the  circulation  revenue  of 
which  pays  for  the  white  paper  used,  I 
do  know  of  at  least  one  2-cent  paper 
where  th^  circulation  revenue  pays  all 
overhead  expense  in  connection  with  the 
distribution — the  Superior  (Wis.)  Tele¬ 
gram  does  that  very  thing.  The  reve¬ 
nue  from  our  circulation  pays  the  costs 
of  white  paper,  mailing  costs,  salaries  of 
all  employees  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  (Including  mailing-room  force), 
wrappers,  paste,  twine,  rope,  etc.,  and 
also  miscellaneous  expense  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  distribution. 

“I  admit  that  the  past  year  is  the  first 
year  we  have  been  able  to  show  such  a 
remarkable  record,  but  we  have  been 
working  up  to  the  point  gradually  where 
our  circulation  would  be  ’self-sustaining,’ 
and  by  that  I  mean  a  circulation  which 
pays  all  the  costs  of  distribution. 

SHOWS  A  SURPLUS. 

“The  Telegram  averaged  fourteen  pa¬ 
ges  for  the  year  1916;  the  subscription 
price  is  $3.00  a  year  by  mail  and  40  cents 
a  month  by  carrier.  We  sell  to  carriers 
at  85  cents  per  100  copies,  to  newsboys 
at  1  cent  per  copy,  and  we  derived 
enough  revenue  from  these  prices  to 
cover  all  costs  enumerated;  and  we  are 
able  to  show  a  surplus,  with  which  we 
purchased  an  automobile  for  the  use  of 
one  of  our  travelling  men  in  covering 
R.  F.  D.  routes  this  coming  summer.  If 
there  are  any  other  circulation  managers 
on  papers  published  in  towns  the  size  of 
Superior  (45,000  population)  who  can 
show  as  good  a  record,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  them,  and  no  doubt 
many  readers  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  would  also. 

‘"The  increased  cost  of  news  print  has 
not  been  much  of  a  problem  to  us  as  far 
as  meeting  the  Increased  cost  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  reason  that  we  raised  our 
subscription  price  by  mail  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  we  did  not  lose  circula¬ 
tion;  on  the  contrary,  the  audit  just 
made  by  the  A.  B.  O.  auditor  shows  that 
we  have  had  a  very  good  Increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  higher  subscription  price, 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  puts  the  same  value  on  a  pub¬ 
lication  that  the  publisher  does  himself. 
If  the  publisher  sells  his  paper  at  $2.00 
a  year,  the  subscriber  thinks  that  is  all 
it  is  worth — that  is  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence. 

“We  utilize  every  pound  of  waste  for 
some  purpose,  until  we  have  reached  the 


point  where  we  have  no  waste.  That 
seems  like  a  contradictory  statement; 
nevertheless  it  is  true,  for  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  all  waste  pay  for  itself;  and,  in  some 
instances,  bring  a  profit.  Our  entire  cir¬ 
culation  department  is  being  managed  on 
a  scientific  basis:  service  to  the  subscrib¬ 
er  is  our  watchword,  and  that  has  been 
the  biggest  factor  in  building  up  a  paid 
circulation.  We  are  successfully  invad¬ 
ing  the  field  heretofore  held  by  the  larg¬ 
er  city  dealers  south  of  us,  and  getting 
more  money  for  our  paper  than  some  of 
those  same  larger  city  dailies  are. 

“I  use  a  blank  report  form,  which  I 
fill  out  at  the  end  of  each  month  and 
lay  on  the  business  manager’s  desk.  This 
report  is  in  concise  form,  and  it  gives 
the  business  manager  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  every  month  of  just  how  the 
circulation  is  running,  whether  up  or 
down ;  whether  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  revenue  over  the 
previous  month  or  a  decrease.’’ 


CIRCULATION  MANAtJERS  TO  MEET 


New  England  Association  Mill  Convene 
at  Providence  Next  Month 

The  second  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Circulation  Managers 
will  be  held  at  the  Naragan.sett  Hotel, 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  February  14. 
Notices  to  this  effect  have  just  been  sent 
out  by  H.  M.  Wheeler,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  of  the  organization. 

This  Association  was  organized  Janu¬ 
ary  10  at  a  meeting  held  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Representatives  of  newspapers 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  to¬ 
gether  with  three  guests,  were  present 
to  the  number  of  25,  and  at  this  meeting 
a  tentative  organization  was  formed. 
After  talking  over  the  advantages  of 
the  idea,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to 
a  later  date,  and  to  this  meeting  circu¬ 
lation  men  from  all  newspapers  in  New 
England  have  been  invited.  Among  other 
things  to  be  decided  on  will  be  the  mem¬ 
bership  fee  and  the  question  of  how  of¬ 
ten  will  the  Association  meet. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Newspapers  of  Manhattan  Not  to  In¬ 
crease  Retail  Price  to  Two  Cents  a  Copy. 

A  committee  of  Philadelphia  publish¬ 
ers,  consisting  of  Col.  James  Elverson, 
William  Simp.son,  C.  H.  K.  Curtis,  E. 
A.  Van  Valkenberg,  and  M.  F.  Han¬ 
son,  met  with  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Publishers’  Association  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  suggested  that  the  newspapers 
of  this  city  consider  the  matter  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  retail  price  of  their  papers  from 
one  to  two  cents.  No  action  was  taken, 
it  being  stated  that  one  New  York 
newspaper  refused  to  consider  the  prop¬ 
osition. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  new.spapers  change  the  whole¬ 
sale  rate  of  their  Sunday  editions  to 
equal  that  charged  by  the  papers  of 
Manhattan,  but  no  action  was  taken. 


Public  Ledger’s  Circulation  Stunt 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  letters  to 
individuals  throughout  the  city,  offering 
them  a  free  subscription,  minus  Sun¬ 
day,  for  six  months,  without  any 
strings.  The  cost  of  this  circulation 
feature  is  being  met  by  C?yrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  and  the  idea  is  that  after  a  per- 
.son  has  read  the  I^edger  tdr  that  time 
he  will  be  a  thorough  convert.  It  is 
.said  that  other  papers  in  the  city  are 
not  taking  at  all  kindly  to  the  plan.  The 
Ledger  benefits  considerably  by  the 
new  two-cent  rule,  since  it  involves  no 
change  in  the  old  price. 


Trained 

Readers 

The  readers  of  The  Evening  Mail  expect  it  to  have 
advertisements  in  it.  They  don’t  resent  its  pres¬ 
ence;  they  demand  it. 

They  have  been  trained  for  years  to  expect  from  The 
’  Evening  Mail  a  real  Service  by  having  in  it  the 
advertisements  that  will  help  them  to  buy  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 

Ask  any  woman  of  means  in  New  York  which  paper 
she  consults  to  see  the  offerings  of  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops,  and  she  will  answer, 
“The  Evening  Mail.” 

Ask  any  well-to-do  man  in  New  York  which  paper 
he  consults  for  automobile  or  financial  adver¬ 
tising.  He  will  tell  you,  “The  Evening  Mail.” 

All  of  our  readers  consult  The  Evening  Mail  for  all 
of  their  wants.  They  have  been  trained  to  read 
the  advertising  and  use  its  service  just  as  much 
as  they  have  been  trained  to  know  that  we  print 
the  News  and  the  Goldberg  cartoon  and  the 
Financial  pages,  and  our  other  features. 

When  you  buy  space  in  The  Evening  Mail  you  don’t 
.have  to  speculate  as  to  whether  your  advertising 
will  be  read.  It  uill  be  read.  If  your  goods 
are  right,  they  will  be  bought. 

That  is  iht'reason  why,  after  gaining  nearly  a  half 
million  lines  of  advertising  in  1916,  we  start  off 
1917  with  the  following  record: 


Gains  in  Advertising  for  January 

(Figures  by  New  York  Evening  Post) 


The  Eveniiu 

Columns 

1  Mail  Gained  412 

The  Eveniiu 

\  Sun  Gained  240 

The  Evenins 

[  Post  Gained  155 

The  Glohe 

Lost  36 
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SIX  HUNDRED  AD  MEN 
FROM  THIRTEEN  CITIES 

(.Continued  from  page  16) 

ory  dealer  in  touch  with  what  was  be¬ 
ing  done  in  advertising.  Every  dealer 
was  informed  when  and  where  and  what 
ads  would  appear.  Mr.  Lamiell  said 
that  the  failure  of  national  advertisers 
to  think  more  about  the  retailer,  was 
a  serious  defect  in  many  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigna 

Finley  H.  Greene,  of  the  Matt  he  ws- 
Northrup  Works,  Buffalo,  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  graphic  arts  depart¬ 
mental.  Open  discussion  of  two  topics 
were  held,  the  evils  of  speculativ'e  work 
by  craftsmen  and  how  cooperation  on 
part  of  advertisers  saves  his  money 
and  pays  craftsmen  a  better  profit. 

An  excellent  illustrated  lecture  on 
‘•Light  and  Shade  and  Their  Applica¬ 
tion,”  by  Dr.  M.  Luckiesh,  of  the  Nela 
Itescarch  Laboratory,  National  Electric 
Lamp  A.ssociation  of  Cleveland,  closed 
the  morning  sessions. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  session  was 
known  as  a  “Ginger  Meeting,”  and  it 
was  all  of  that.  Martin  L.  Pierce,  vice- 
president  of  the  Ad  Craft  Club  of  Can¬ 
ton,  acted  as  chairman.  R.  O.  Eastman, 
former  advertising  manager  of  the  Kel- 
log’s  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company, 
spoke  on  “Getting  on  Top  of  the  Job.” 

PRACTICAL  IDEIALISTS  NEEDED. 

“We  advertising  men  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  efficiency,”  said  Mr. 
Ea.stman.  “We  try  this  and  we  try 
that,  and  we  stay  here  a  little  while 
and  then  we  go  there.  What  we  need 
is  something  to  steady  us,  to  keep  us 
in  one  place  tor  a  period  long  enough 
so  that  after  a  while  we  may  know 
something  definite  about  advertising. 
The  advertising  agency  man  says  that 
accounts  may  come  and  accounts  may 
go,  but  we  go  on  forever.  What  we 
need  in  advertising  to-day  are  men  on 
top  of  their  jobs.  We  need  practical 
idealists.  We  need  men  with  vision 
who  know  how  to  apply  what  they  see 
and  what  the  rest  of  us  do  not.  We  ad¬ 
vertising  men  must  look  ourselves  in 
the  face  and  take  stock.  Our  prob¬ 
lems  are  serious  ones,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  learn  something  definite  and 
.specific  about  our  business.” 

Charles  W.  Mears,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Winton  Motor  Company, 
continued  in  the  same  strain  with  a 
talk  on  “Advertising  Wobblers.” 

“We  need  stability  in  adverti.sing,” 
said  Mr.  Mears.  “Any  man  can  go  into 
an  office  of  an  advertising  agent  and 
can  intimate  that  he  knows  that  the 
agent  has  just  lost  a  client.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  an  agent’s  accounts 
may  change  overnight. 

“The  principles  of  advertising  must 
be  defined.  We  mu.st  know  where  we 
are  going,  what  we  are  going  to  do  af¬ 
ter  getting  there,  and  how  we  are  going 
to  do  it.  It  can’t  be  this  to-day  and 
that  to-morrow.  Advertising  must  be 
placed  on  a  more  substantial  basis.” 

Mr.  Mears  said  that  the  movement  for 
truthful  advertising  must  include  the 
advertising  agent,  and  said  that  when 
an  agent  plays  any  part  in  fraudulent 
advertising,  that  agent’s  name  should 
be  made  public  and  the  facts  made 
known. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  president  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  who  followed  Mr.  Mears,  took 
exception  to  the  papers  road  by  both 
Mr.  Eastman  and  Mr.  Mears.  He  out¬ 
lined  what  the  advertising  club  move¬ 
ment  was  doing  for  better  and  firmer 
and  mere  stable  advertising.  He  said 


that  the  Associated  Clubs  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  protecting  the  agent  who  was 
guilty  of  placing  questionable  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Houston  declared  that  adver¬ 
tising  compared  with  such  professions 
as  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  was  new, 
and  that,  by  its  very  nature,  was  not 
tangible  and  could  not  yet  be  reduced 
to  definite  principles.  Mr.  Houston  said 
that  he  believed  that  advertising  was 
becoming  more  firm,  and  that  genuine 
progress  was  being  made  every  day. 

Mr.  Houston  told  of  the  plans  being 
made  for  the  June  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
to  be  held  In  St.  Louis. 

Edwin  S.  Babcox,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  Company,  of 
Akron,  also  took  exception  to  the  papers 
read  by  Mr.  Mears  and  Mr.  Eastman. 
M r.  Babcox  declared  that  advertlsin  g  and 
.salesmanship  were  almost  identical,  and 
that  advertising  was  rapidly  becoming 
stable  and  was  getting  upon  a  firm,  sub¬ 
stantial  basis.  Mr.  Babcox  said  that  the 
trouble  with  most  advertising  clubs  was 
that  they  were  too  exclusive,  in  that 
they  failed  to  invite  to  their  rooms  the 
employer  and  the  owner,  the  man  who, 
in  most  Instances,  has  the  last  word 
in  advertising. 

SIX  HUNDRED  AT  BANQUET. 

Six  hundred  men  and  women  sat 
down  to  the  banquet  table  in  the  Hotel 
Statler  Saturday  evening.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  more  were  in  the  balconies.  En¬ 
thusiasm  was  ceiling  high.  Everybody 
was  happy  to  be  present.  Clinton  Q. 
Fish,  president  of  the  Advertising  Af¬ 
filiation,  called  the  convention  banquet 
to  order.  He  first  read  a  memorial  to 
Edwin  A.  Walton,  vice-president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
and  adverti.sing  manager  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  who 
died  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  January  21. 

Mr.  Fish  announced  that  the  “Sara” 
Club,  of  Syracuse,  had  been  awarded  the 
membership  cup,  and  also  the  prize  Vic- 
trola  awarded  to  the  club  coming  to 
the  convention  the  longest  distance  with 
the  largest  number.  Mr.  Fish  an¬ 
nounced,  also,  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Affiliation  would  be  held  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  October  of  this  year.  The  new 
pre.sidcnt  of  the  Affiliation,  R.  V.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  of  Canton,  was  then  introduced  to 
the  throng.  Mr.  Mitchell  described  him¬ 
self  as  the  youngest  man  in  the  young¬ 
est  member  club  of  the  Affiliation.  W. 
P.  Goodspeed,  the  first  vice-president, 
and  N.  M.  Peters,  the  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  administration,  also 
were  presented  to  the  delegates. 

William  J.  Raddatz,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  who  acted 
as  toastmaster,  introduced  Mr.  Houston, 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs,  as 
the  first  speaker. 

Mr.  Houston  declared  that  the  great¬ 
est  question  before  business  men  to-day 
was  the  question  of  distribution.  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  firm  belief  that  that  was  true. 


You  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 
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The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circulation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(October  Post  Office  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  their  June  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  would  consider  the  problem  of 
distribution. 

“It  will  be  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  associated  clubs  to  help  this  country 
market  its  goods,”  said  Mr.  Houston. 
“We  intend  to  make  systematic  and 
comprehensive  surveys  of  business  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  use  our  resources  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  giving  genuine  service  to 
American  business.” 

Dr.  William  Hammond  Parker,  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  declared  that  one  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  recent  times  was 
the  discovery  of  the  value  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  Cooperation  he  defined  as  the  con¬ 
servation  and  concentration  of  energry. 
“Cooperation,  the  dream  of  the  past,  is 
to  be  the  method  of  the  future,”  said  Dr. 
Parker.^ 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  author  and  hu¬ 
morist,  spoke  as  only  John  Kendrick 
Bangs  can.  He  had  his  auditors  holding 
their  sides.  Mr.  Bangs  described  him¬ 
self  as  an  incorrigible  optimist,  and  de¬ 
livered  a  message  of  genuine  good  cheer. 
He  said  that  the  United  States  was  be¬ 
ing  muckraked  and  attacked  at  home 
and  abroad. 

SECRETARY  DANIELS  SPOKE. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  was  introduced  as  “Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer.”  Mr.  Daniels  said  that  he 
accepted  the  invitation  to  talk  to  the 
Advertising  Affiliation  because  he  liked 
to  be  with  the  people  of  his  own  craft. 
“I  am  the  managing  editor  of  the  navy, 
not  the  secretary,”  said  Mr.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Daniels  spoke  eloquently  of  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  American  people  and 
the  work  that  this  country  is  doing  to 
build  up  an  adequate  defence. 

The  sessions  closed  at  11:30,  and  while 
every  one  was  hurrying  to  catch  trains, 
comment  could  be  heard  everywhere  in 
praise  of  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Clubs  splendid  hospitality.  Allard  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  convention  committee, 
was  lauded  by  all. 

At  the  afternoon  business  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  officers  of  the  Affilia¬ 
tion  elected  were:  J.  R.  Wilson,  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  treasurer;  S.  A.  Weissenbur- 
ger,  of  Cleveland,  secretary. 


You  do  not  have  to  be  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  to  write  truthful  advertising  in 
good  English. — [Business  ChA. 


G  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

G  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 
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to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 
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MAY  INVESTIGATE  CONSPIRACIES 


More  Power  to  Federal  Trade  Commia- 
sion  Proposed  in  Senate. 

Washington,  January  31. — The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  is  given  power, 
under  an  amendment  to  the  Webb  bill, 
to  investigate  conspiracies,  understand¬ 
ings,  and  agreements  of  associations  en¬ 
hancing  the  prices  of  commodities. 
The  amendment  reads: 

“Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
that  an  association  or  any  agreement 
made  or  act  done  by  such  association 
is  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  or  that  an  association 
either  in  the  United  States  or  else¬ 
where  has  entered  into  any  agreement, 
understanding,  or  conspiracy,  or  done 
any  act  which  artificially  or  substan¬ 
tially  and  unduly  enhances  prices 
within  the  United  States  of  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  class  exported  by  such  as- 
.sociation,  it  shall  summon  such  asso¬ 
ciation,  its  officers,  and  agents  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  it,  and  thereafter  conduct 
an  investigation  into  the  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  of  law.  Upon  investigation,  if  it 
shall  conclude  that  the  law  has  been 
violated  It  may  make  to  such  associa¬ 
tion  recommendations  for  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  its  business,  in  order  that  it 
may  thereafter  maintain  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management  and  conduct  its 
business  in  accordance  with  law.  If 
such  association  fail  to  comply  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Fedelral 
Trade  Commission,  said  Commission 
shall  refer  its  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  for  action  thereon. 
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FISHER  WINS  HIS  FIGHT 

Originator  of  “Mutt  and  Jeff"  Secures  In¬ 
junction  Against  the  Star  Company. 

After  litigation  lasting  through  sev¬ 
eral  months,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Greenbaum,  of  New  York,  has  granted 
to  Harry  C.  Fisher,  the  cartoonist,  •  and 
to  the  Wheeler  Syndicate,  as  Fisher’s 
agents,  the  exclusive  right  to  publish 
the  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  cartoons  and  to  use 
those  characters.  Mr.  Fisher  has  had 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  with  him 
through  all  the  litigation,  among  oth¬ 
er  things  that  the  Court  decided,  being 
that  Fisher  had  the  sole  right  to  the 
words  “Mutt  and  Jeff.”  It  was  still 
contended  by  the  Star  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  litigating  the  matter 
wiith  Fisher  and  “the  Wheeler  Syndi¬ 
cate,  that  other  artists  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw  cartoons  in  imitation  of 
Mutt  and  Jeff,  but  the  Court  now  de¬ 
cides  that  they  cannot. 

Justice  Greenbaum  says  in  his  opin¬ 
ion:  “The  only  question  reserved  by 

the  Court  for  determination  was  wheth¬ 
er  the  defendant  is  to  be  enjoined  from 
hereafter  publishing  cartoons  drawn  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  creations, 
‘Mutt  and  Jeff.’  It  seems  to  me  that, 
viewing  this  question  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  unfair  competition,  there 
should  be  but  one  answer  thereto,  and 
that  iti  that  the  publication  of  such  car¬ 
toons  would  be  calculated  to  deceive  the 
public  into  believing  that  they  were  the 
genuine  productions  of  Mr.  Fisher.” 

In  the  judgment  which  has  been 
granted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fi.sher  and  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate,  Inc.,  his  agent,  the 
defendant  in  the  actions,  the  Star 
Company,  is  perpetually  enjoined  as 
follows: 

(1.)  From  using  the  words  “Mutt  and 
Jeff”  or  the  word  “Mutt”  or  the  word 
“Jeff”  as  a  name  or  trademark  for  or 
in  connection  with  the  cartoons. 

(2.)  From  publishing  and  from  ad¬ 
vertising  and  offering  for  sale  and  from 
.selling  any  cartoons  not  drawn  by 
Harry  C.  Fisher,  which  are,  however, 
drawn  in  imitation  of  Harry  C.  Fish¬ 
er’s  cartoons  of  the  cartoon  characters 
“Mutt”  and  “Jeff,”  and  so  like  the 
“Mutt  and  Jeff”  cartoons  drawn  by 
Harry  C.  Fisher  as  to  be  likely  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  public  into  believing  the  said 
imitation  cartoons  are  Harry  C.  Fi.sh- 
er’s  genuine  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  cartoons. 


HEARING  IN  LIBEL  APPEAL 


New  York  Herald  Company  Carries  Case 
to  State’s  Highest  Court. 

The  appeal  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Company  from  a  decision  of  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division,  First  Department,  affirm¬ 
ing  a  judgment  of  the  New  York  trial 
term  of  $10,000  In  favor  of  Joseph  La- 
roeque,  as  damages  for  an  alleged  libel¬ 
lous  publication  concerning  him,  was 
heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Al¬ 
bany  this  week. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  the  publication 
in  the  Evening  Telegram,  owned  by  the 
Herald  Company,  November  12,  1912,  of 
a  story  stating  that  Joseph  Laroeque, 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  had  been  arrested  by 
a  deputy  sheriff  in  an  action  brought  by 
Joseph  O.  Wilson  to  recover  $50,000 
damages  for  the  alienation  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  wife.  This  item  was  fur- 
ni.shed  by  the  New  York  City  News  As¬ 
sociation  and  was  Intended  to  refer  to 
John  Laroeque. 

The  plaintiff  learned  of  the  story  and 
telephoned  to  the  manager  of  the  news 
as.sociatton  and  Informed  him  of  the 
error.  A  messenger  boy  was  sent  to 
the  Telegram  office  with  a  correction. 


but  the  paper  had  been  printed  before 
his  arrival.  Laroeque  alleged  that  the 
association,  as  the  agent  of  the  Herald 
Company,  had  time  to  telephone  the  cor¬ 
rection  before  publication  and  was  neg¬ 
ligent  in  failing  to  verify  the  story. 

The  retraction  of  the  story  was  not 
made  until  after  the  action  was  brought. 
The  defence  for  the  Herald  Company 
was  that  the  publication  was  made  in 
good  faith  and  the  absence  of  malice. 
Robert  W.  Candler  appeared  for  the 
Herald  Company  and  Charles  F.  Brown 
for  the  respondent. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  CLUB  DINNER 

Celebrities  Invited  to  Attend  Annual 
Banquet  in  New  York. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Corre.spondents’  Club  will  be  held  at 
Reisenweber’s  on  the  evening  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  13.  Among  the  club  guests  Invit¬ 
ed  are:  Gov.  Whitman,  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Arthur  E.  Woods,  of  New  York; 
Irving  J.  Lewis,  of  the  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph;  F.  E.  Perkins,  of  the 
Boston  Globe;  Wendell  Phillips  Dodge, 
C.  V.  Van  Anda,  Edward  Wallace  Dunn, 
Frederick  W.  Burchall,  J.  Reisenweber, 
James  McKinnin,  Edward  Zeigler,  Ed¬ 
ward  Pidgeon,  William  Thayer,  John 
Burke,  and  others.  In  addition  to  the 
above  individual  club  members  will  have 
a  great  number  of  personal  guests. 

President  Kemp,  of  the  New  York 
Correspondent.s’  Club  will  be  unable  to 
preside  at  the  dinner  on  account  of  a  re¬ 
cent  death  in  his  family.  The  duties  of 
presiding  officer,  therefore,  will  fall  upon 
Vice-President  R.  Ronconi,  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Prensa. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club,  held  this 
week,  W.  H.  Walters,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plaindealer,  was  elected  to  membership, 
as  was  Louis  Reyes  Spindola,  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Habana  Heraldo  de  Cuba. 
Nearly  every  country  in  the  world  has 
been  or  is  represented  in  the  Club,  but 
Mr.  Spindola  is  the  first  Cuban  repre¬ 
sentative  the  -Club  has  ever  had. 


NEWS  PRINT  INQUIRY  BEGUN 

Missouri’s  Attorney-General  Seeks  Vio¬ 
lations  of  Anti-Trust  Law. 

An  inquiry  into  an  alleged  unlawful 
conspiracy  to  control  the  cost  of  news 
print  paper  was  instituted  in  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  this  week  by  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  McAllister,  who  filed  an  action  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  resulting  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  examiner  to  take  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  whether  the  anti-Trust  laws 
of  Missouri  are  being  violated  by  paper 
dealers  doing  business  in  Missouri. 

Charles  G.  Revelle,  of  St.  Louis,  for¬ 
mer  Supreme  Court  Justice,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  examiner.  McAllister  stated 
that  the  investigation  might  become  na¬ 
tion-wide  in  its  scope,  as  he  had  author¬ 
ity  to  take  testimony  anywhere  in  the 
United  State.s.  He  said  it  was  probable 
the  first  hearing  would  be  in  St.  Louis 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  Attor¬ 
ney-General  has  the  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  the 
examiner  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States. 


Sale  of  Star-Independent 

The  Commonwealth  Trust  Company  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  acquired  the  stock 
and  purchased  the  Star-Independent  of 
that  city.  There  are  many  rumors  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  press  that  dif¬ 
ferent  Interests  have  secured  control 
through  the  trust  company,  but  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  that  concern  refuse  to  either 
deny  or  confirm  any  of  them. 


80,000 

NewJerseyHomes 

The  Newark  Evening  News,  a  home-read,  two  cent, 
non-returnable  newspaper,  offers  to  reputable  adver¬ 
tisers  the  prestige  and  influence  of  its  columns  in 
over  8o,ooo  homes  of  Northern  New  Jersey — the 
richest  residential  section  adjacent  to  the  richest 
city  of  the  country. 

How  thoroughly  advertising  value  is  analyzed  and 
appreciated  by  both  local  and  national  business  inter¬ 
ests  is  demonstrated  beyond  quibble  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  record  made  during  1916  by  the 


10»460,010  Lines  of  paid  advertising  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  year,  nearly  a*«iillion  lines  gain  over 
1915.  This  is  3»096>429  Lines  More  than  was 
carried  by  any  six-day-a-week  New  York  City 
newspaper. 


Here  is  the  comparison: 


NEWARK  EVENING 

NEWS . 10,460,010 

World  . 7.363.581 

Journal  . 7,085,606 

Times  . 6,787,133 

Telegram  . 6,362,157 

Globe  . 5,921,522 

Brooklyn  Eagle  ...5,912,549 

Evening  Sun  . 5,721,399 


Mail  . 4,949,645 

Evening  World  . .  .4,923,310 

American  . 4,657,140 

Standard-Union  . .  .4,476,651 

Post  . 3.790,898 

Herald  . 3,461,743 

Staats-Zeitung  - 3.035.493 

T ribune  . 2,762,308 

Sun  . 2,523,936 


Net  Daily  Sworn  Circulation  Average  for  1916 

80,2@0  Copies 

Circulation  gain  for  the  past  year  6,970  copies  daily 

The  Newark  Evening  News  offers  you  through  its 
advertising  columns  direct  home  newspaper  circulation, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  successful  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns;  also  an  opportunity  to  sell  your  goods  to  the  best 
people  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  the  open  door  to  over 
80,000  homes  whose  purchasing  power  is  as  unlimited  as 
your  product,  if  it  be  a  necessity  or  a  luxury  in  those  homes. 


Increasing  advertising  patronage  reflects 
increasing  utility  to  advertisers 


HOME  OFFICE 

215  Market  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 

Advertising  Manager  and  Assistant  General  Manager 


General  Advertising  Representatives: 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 


Urunswick  Building,  New  York 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago 


New  York  Local  Representative  : 

FRANK  C.  TAYLOR 

Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

The  Atlas  Advertising  Agency,  450 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  contracts  and  copy  with  newspapers 
generally  for  the  Hcssig-Ellis  Drug  Co., 
“Cj-IJan  Hair  Color,”  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  Dollenmayer  Advertising  Agency, 
l,incoln  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
is  making  10,000-line  one-year  contracts 
with  some  Middle  West  newspapers  for 
the  Ihllsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  "Pills- 
hur>'’s  Flour,”  301  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Blackman-Uoss  Co.,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out 
orders  to  iJouthern  newspapers  for  the 
Walter  Lowney  Co.,  “Lowney’s  Cocoa,” 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Cowen  Company,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York  city,  is  placing  copy 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
the  Lorillard  Tobacco  Co.,  “Helmar,” 
“Egyptienne  Straight.s,”  cigarettes,  Jer¬ 
sey  C'ity,  N.  J. 


(Jeo.  C.  Batten,  Fourth  Avenue  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  city,  is  asking  rates  in 
newsi-apers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
M.  J.  Breitenbach  Co.,  “Pepto-Mangan,” 
53  Warren  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Guy  C.  Whldden  Advertising 
.\gency,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  selected  sections  for  the  Great  Valley 
.Mill.s,  "Buhrstone  Water  Ground  Whole 
Wheat  Flour,”  Paoli,  Pa. 


The  A.  P.  Gardner  Company,  “R.  & 
G.”  Pills,  208  Centre  Street,  New  York 
city,  is  sending  out  orders  to  some  New 
England  and  Penn.sylvania  newspapers. 


The  Grcenleaf  Company,  185  Devon¬ 
shire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  making 
contracts  with  some  New  England  news¬ 
papers  for  the  W.  S.  Quimby  Co.,  “Lji 
Touraine  Coffee,”  Boston,  Mass. 


Ewing  &  Miles,  Times  Building,  New 
York  city,  are  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Orangeine  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Johnson  Advertising  Corporation, 
20  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111., 
is  handling  the  advertising  of  H.  &  H. 
Cleaner  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

L.  A.  Sandlass,  7  Olay  Street,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  is  placing  orders  with  some 
large  city  newspapers  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Credit  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Russel  AI.  Seeds  Co.,  330  Univer¬ 
sity  Square,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  5,000-line  one-year  contracts  with 
.some  Middle  West  newspapers  for  the 
Premier  Motor  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  45fi 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  generally 
for  the  R.  &  G.  Corset  Co.,  880  Broad¬ 
way,  New  Y’ork  city. 


The  Wales  Advertising  Co.,  110  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  city,  is  sending 
out  copy  to  some  Southern  newspapers 
for  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  N.  J. 


The  J.  H.  Cross  Company,  214  South 
12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  generally  for 
the  Genuine  Haarlem  Oil  Mfg.  Co.,  116 
Ik'ekinan  Street,  New  York  city. 


Harry  C.  Michaels,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  is  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  E.  &  J.  Burke,  “John  Dewar 


&  Sons,”  616  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  city. 


H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  Advertising  Co., 
Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  again 
making  contracts  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Illustrated  Re¬ 
view  Magazine,  Atascadero,  Cal.,  Chica¬ 
go,  111.,  and  New  York  city. 


The  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency, 
440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  orders  with  some  New  Jersey 
newspapers  for  the  United  States  Light 
&  Heat  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 


John  M.  Leddy,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  city,  is  sending  out  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  in  large  cities  for  the  R.  B. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Stock  of  Consolidated  Truck 
&  Tractor  Co.,  115  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 


The  Matos  Advertising  Co.,  Bulletin 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  again 
placing  new  copy  on  contracts  for  the 
Eckman'  Mfg.  Co.,  Medical,  Sixth  and 
Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Vredenburgh-Kennedy  Co.,  185 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
again  sending  out  copy  to  newspapers 
in  selected  sections  for  H.  Planten  & 
Son,  Blair's  Pills,  93  Henry  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Beers  Advertising  Agency,  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba,  is  sending  out  8-inch  3-col¬ 
umn  copy  for  “Aspirin,”  to  be  run  twice 
a  week,  one  year,  in  Spanish  papers  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Costa  Rica,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  and  Guatemala.  This  agency  is 
also  sending  out  orders  for  Sloan's  lini¬ 
ment  to  newspapers  of  Havana  and 
Panama,  both  English  and  Spanish,  con¬ 
tracts  reading  to  the  middle  of  April, 
1917.  The  Beers  Agency  is  also  sending 
out  copy  to  these  countries  for  Dr.  Bell's 
Pine  Tar  Honey,  5  inches,  single  and 
double  column,  twice  a  week. 


The  Power,  Alexander  &  Jenkins  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agents,  Detroit,  have 
made  extensive  newspaper  contracts  for 
the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1917. 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  are 
renewing  contracts  for  Scott's  Emulsion. 


Geo.  Batten,  Inc.,  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  for  Non-Such  Mince  Meat  copy, 
of  Merrill-Soule,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Atlas  Advertising  Agency,  of 
New  York  city,  is  making  500-line  con¬ 
tracts,  space  to  be  used  in  one  year, 
for  Q-Ban  hair  tonic. 


T'hc  advertising  of  White  House  Cof¬ 
fee  and  Tea,  of  Dwinell- Wright  Co.,  of 
Boston  and  Chicago,  is  handled  through 
A.  T.  Bond,  18  Central  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  who  plans  to  use  newspapers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ever  has 
during  the  sixteen  years  he  has  taken 
care  of  this  account. 


Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  are  handling  the  advertising  of 
the  Brown-Howland  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  distributers  of  the  Edison 
Dictating  Machine,  in  Boston. 


The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  is  planning  a  spring  cam¬ 
paign  for  Thermoid  Brake  Lining, 
through  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Agen¬ 
cy,  of  New  York  city,  and  a  little  later 
on  expects  to  advertise  Thermoid  Tires. 


The  Nichols-Finn  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has 
secured  the  advertising  accounts  of 


Burke  &  James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  “Rexo” 
cameras:  Bunte  Bros.,  confections; 
Redden  Truck  Maker,  and  M.  &  K.  Cor¬ 
set  Co. 


The  Frank  H.  Fleer  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
will  advertise  a  new  brand  of  chocolates, 
“Chocolate-Achor,”  through  the  George 
L.  Dyer  Co.,  of  New  York  city. 


The  Anderson  Electric  Corporation, 
of  New  York  city,  is  using  newspapers 
as  advertising  mediums,  through  the 
Scott  &  Scott  Advertising  Co. 


William  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  city,  have  established  a  knit  goods 
department  with  Roy  L.  Browning  as 
advertising  manager,  advertising  to  be 
placed  direct. 


The  Port-O-Phone  Co.,  New  York 
city.  Miss  Bromfield  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  is  placing  its  advertising  through 
Carney  &  Kerr. 


The  Sunshine  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  York  city,  will  advertise  the  Sun- 
ray  Match  through  the  newspapers. 


BIG  TASK  FOR  ST.  LOUIS 


A.  A.  C.  W.  Convention  Preparations 
Are  Keeping  .4(1  Men  Busy. 

Many  inquiries  are  being  daily  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis  relative  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  June  convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
This  Information  is  sought  mostly  by 
the  advertising  clubs  of  the  other  (Titles, 
whose  secretaries  state  that  large  dele¬ 
gations  will  be  present  from  each  body. 
The  Philadelphia  Club  alone  will  have 
a  train  of  thirty-two  cars,  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  of  which  will  be  used  for  ad¬ 
vertising  displays,  the  others  to  be  fitted 
for  observation  purposes  for  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Extensive  arrangements  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  the  night  parade,  permis¬ 
sion  having  been  procured  to  use  the 
United  Railway  tracks  and  current  for 
illumination.  It  is  intended  to  make 
this  parade  the  climax  of  anything  at¬ 
tempted  at  any  of  the  conventions. 

At  the  Club's  luncheon  this  week, 
Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  former 
president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  He  said: 

“The  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
faces  a  stupendous  ta8k  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  opportunity  to-day,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  your  organization  depjpids  upon 
your  answer.  You  have  got  to  hit  the 
line  hard,  and  you  must  play  the  game 
on  the  square.  This  is  not  a  job  for  a 
few  men.  It  is  a  task  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  St.  Louis.  You  are  all  salesmen,  and 
it  is  up  to  you  to  sell  this  big  idea  not 
only  to  St.  Louis,  but  to  the  world.  St. 
Louis  is  keeping  its  business  success 
too  much  of  a  profound  secret.  This 
convention  will  give  St.  Louis  a  whole 
lot  of  the  wholesome  advertising  it 
needs.  Talk  convention  to  every  one 
you  meet.” 


AD  BILLS  STILL  HELD  UP 


Hanfl-Metzger  Agency  Seeking  to  Col¬ 
lect  from  Democratic  Committee. 

The  question  of  the  ethics  involved  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Hanff- 
Metzger  Advertising  Agency  and  the 
National  Democratic  Committee  over  the 
payment  of  advertising  bills,  has  been 
put  up  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  in  a  letter 
sent  by  the  Hanff-Metzger  people  to 
the  secretary  of  that  body.  The  adver¬ 
tising  agency  claims  that  there  is  a 
balance  due  them  of  $158,000  for  the 
campaign  of  national  advertising  put 
out  by  them  for  the  National  Commit¬ 


tee  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 
The  National  Committee  disputes  the 
amount  of  the  biil,  although  their  audi¬ 
tors  have  been  over  the  accounts  of  the 
advertising  agency  and  have  O.K'd  them. 

On  two  different  occasions,  it  is  said, 
Mr.  Hanff  has  gone  to  Washington  in  an 
attempt  to  see  President  Wilson  about 
the  bills,  but  he  has  been  unsuccessful. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  they 
could  not  reach  the  President  with  their 
story,  and  that  the  Finance  Committee 
and  General  Committee  were  paying  no 
further  attention  to  the  matter,  and  as 
Chairman  Morgenthau,  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  had  stated  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Finance  Committee  had  not 
been  protected  by  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  Mr.  Hanff  decided  to  put  the  whole 
matter  up  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  let 
that  body  decide  as  to  the  ethics  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case. 


Clothiers  for  Honest  Advertising 

At  their  annual  meeting  held  in  New 
York  Wednesday  last  the  Retail  Cloth¬ 
iers'  Association  of  the  State  of  New 
York  went  on  record  as  recommending 
strongly,  that  every  legal  method  avail¬ 
able  be  used  to  prevent  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  by  dealers. 


The  man  who  is  content  to  tell  you 
what  he  has  done  doesn’t  count  for 
as  much  as  the  fellow  who  tells  you 
what  he  hopes  to  do. 


/ 

New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Clronlaflon  tor  6 
lUonttaa  Bndlnar  Oct.  1,  1B16 

36,660  Daily 

We  guarantee  tbe  lanreat  vhite  home 
dellrered  eTenioK  circulation  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  larae  majority  of  tbe  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  tbe  States 
Is  the  logical  ami  economic  medium. 
(Tlrcnlatlon  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  RepresentatlTea 
New  York  Chleairo  St.  Lonla 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS  may  in  special  agency  field 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


J.  S.  Fowler,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Cleburne  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  for  several  years,  and  who 
was  for  some  time  business  manager  of 
the  Daily  Texan  at  Austin,  has  resigned 
his  position  at  Cleburne  to  accept  the 
po'sltion  of  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Walter  Murray,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  for  the  last  five  years,  much 
of  that  time  as  advertising  manager,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
American,  the  new  afternoon  daily.  Mr. 
Murray  became  associated  with  the  old 
Fort  Worth  Telegram  in  1906  tuid  re¬ 
mained  with  the  paper  after  its  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  Daily  Star. 

William  Garrard,  for  several  years  on 
the  Atlanta  (Ga-)  Journal,  and  later 
city  editor  of  the  Savannah  Press,  has 
established  an  office  in  Savannah  for 
general  advertising  and  publicity  work. 

Larry  Barr,  of  Kansas  City  Post,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post,  and  wili  take  care  of  the 
automobile  section  of  that  newspaper. 

William  A.  Small,  for  three  years 
with  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Madison 
State  Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  G.  Logan  Payne  Company  in  New 
York  as  a  solicitor. 

W.  J.  Maclnnes  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  of  liacine,  Wis.,  and  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Mahin  Advertising  Company 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Maclnnes  was  at  one 
time  advertising  manager  and  assistant 
publisher  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Even¬ 
ing  Press,  auto  editor  of  the  Chicago 
American,  and  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Hearst  evening  papers  in  the 
Chicago  office. 


Freeman’s  Mission  in  Life 

W.  C.  Freeman,  general  manager  of 
Advertising  News,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  banquets  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Springfield,  Mass.,  last  week.  At 
Baltimore  he  spoke  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Advertising  Club,  giving  some  inter¬ 
esting  per  capita  figures  of  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  United  States.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Freeman,  about  $3.50  per 
capita  is  now  spent  each  year  in  this 
country  for  newspaper  advertising,  and 
only  $6  per  year  per  capita  for  all  kinds 
of  advertising  and  business  informa¬ 
tion.  The  speaker  announced  it  is  his 
mission  in  life  to  raise  the  per  capita 
amount  to  $15  a  year.  At  Springfield 
Mr.  Freeman  spoke  on  that  city’s  ad¬ 
vertising  opportunity. 


Brown  Boosts  Newspapers 

That  the  daily  press  is  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  agent  for  good  or  evil  in  the 
country  was  the  statement  of  Henry  C. 
Brown,  assistant  general  manager  and 
advertising  manager  for  the  Victor  Talk¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  in  an  address 
on  “Misleading  Advertising"  at  a  Poor 
Richard  Club  luncheon  in  Philadelphia 
recently.  He  also  said  that  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Victor  Company  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  a  year. 


Nation-Wide  Advertising  Pays 
Noel  Everingham  Sainsbury,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Criers 
In  Providence,  R.  I.,  this  week,  said  that 
no  medium  of  advertising  was  surer  of 
results  in  the  tobacco  business  than  a 
nation-wide  campaign  through  the 
press.  Lester  Main,  a  theatrical  adver¬ 
tising  man,  spoke  of  it  as  it  applied  to 
the  theatre. 


Well  Known  Illinois  Publisher  Joins 
Staff  of  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman. 

Charles  H.  May  has  joined  the  special 
publishers’  agency  of  Cone,  Lorenzen  & 
Woodman,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  May  is  one 
of  the  best-known  men  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession.  He  has  been  printer, 
publisher,  and  sales  manager,  starting 
with  the  Advertiser,  in  Morton,  111.,  as 
a  boy.  Later  he  established  the  Knox 
County  News,  at  Knoxville,  and  then  be¬ 
came  part  owner  of  the  Galesburg  Mail. 
His  next  move  was  to  come  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  connected  with  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine  and  the  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate  for  two  years,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Peoria  (111.)  Herald-Transcript,  with 
which  paper  he  remained  for  ten  years. 
During  his  residence  in  Peoria,  he  ac¬ 
quired  stock  in  die  Springfield  (Ill.) 
News,  and  published  that  newspaper. 
Thrbe  years  ago  he  disposed  of  his  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Springfield  and  Peoria  pa¬ 
pers  ajid  became  sales  manager  for  the 
Thompson  Type  Machine  Company,  and 
also  became  part  owner,  vice-president, 
and  director  of  the  Davenport  Democrat. 
Recently  ho  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
the  Democrat,  and  now  leaves  the 
Thompson  Company  to  enter  the  special 
agency  field.  He  is  a  salesman  of  un¬ 
usual  ability. 


Ladies’  Night  at  Sphinx  Club 
The  Sphinx  Club  of  New  York  will 
hold  its  annual  Ladies’  Night  Dinner  on 
February  13,  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine’s 
Day.  A  reception  will  be  held  in  the 
Waldorf  apartments  from  7  to  7:30 
o’clock,  preceding  dinner,  in  the  grand 
ball  room.  Between  the  courses  there 
will  be  presented  a  programme  of  en¬ 
tertainment  by  well  known  artists.  It 
is  announced  that  this  wiil  be  the  last 
of  the  Ladies’  Night  Dinners  at  the 
present  price  of  $7.50  per  plate. 


Tri-State  Newspaper  League 
Twenty-five  editors  of  leased-wire 
newspapers  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Florida  will  meet  in  New  Orleans 
February  13  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Tri-State  Newspaper  League,  and 
spend  the  following  day  at  Gulfport. 
Paul  Cowles,  superintendent  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  division  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Superintendent  Arthur  Copp,  of  the 
Washington  bureau  and  head  of  the 
Southern  division  of  the  Associated 
I’ress,  will  be  present.  Editors  from  Ala¬ 
bama  have  been  invited  to  attend. 


Office  Space  Nearly  Doubled 
To  meet  demands  caused  by  its  in¬ 
creasing  activities,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  15  East  26th 
Street,  New  York,  has  rented  an  addi¬ 
tional  office  space  of  1,133  square  feet, 
connecting  with  the  space  hitherto  oc¬ 
cupied,  the  addition  making  the  total 
office  space  about  2,700  square  feet.  The 
new  layout  of  the  office  will  comprise 
a  multigraph  room,  a  general  office,  sec¬ 
retary’s  room,  circulation  service  de¬ 
partment,  data  department,  export  data 
department,  stock  room,  publications 
room,  and  members’  room. 


Fined  for  False  Advertising 
Edith  Miller,  fifty-three,  and  her 
daughter  Ida,  nineteen,  who  claimed  to 
live  in  Canada,  have  been  fined  $32 
each  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  violation  of  the  fraudulent 
advertising  law.  Their  arrest  was 
brought  about  by  the  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  sent  representatives 
to  their  salesroom,  where  $65  furs 
were  offered  for  sale  for  $12. 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents*  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA  MONTANA 


NBWS  . Birmingham  mINBR  . . Butte 

Average  circulation  for  December,  Dally  41,675;  Average  dally  11,966.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  3 
Sunday,  42,687,  Printed  2,891,112  lines  more  months  ending  March  20,  1916. 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1916.  _ 


CALIFORNIA 


DXAMINBR  . Los  Angeles 

As.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Homo  Deliv¬ 
ery. 

MBUCUUY-HEnALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Stotement  11.434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 


GEORGIA 


journal  (Clr.  67,631)  . Atlanta 

CHRONICLB  . Augusta 


ILLINOIS 


IIER.ALD-XBWS  (Circulation  16,190) _ Joliet 


NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  . 

PRESS-CHRONICLE  . 

. . .  Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . 

. .  PlalnSeld 

NEW  YORK 

COURIfilR  A  enquirer  . 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- AMERICAN. 

-New  York 

DAY  . 

w.  — 

Tbe  National  Jewish  Dally  that 
advertitter  should  overlook. 

no  general 

IOWA 


REOISTEIR  A  LEADER  . Des  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  vicinity. 

SUOCBSSFUL  FARMING  . Des  Moines 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  iiay.  Member  Audit  'Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Louisville.  Ky. 

pS«-mi-Monitbly.  32  to  04  pages.)  Quarantei'd 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  in 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMBS-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Isaiie) . Jackson 

Ijist  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,508.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ads.  50  cents  Inch;  yearly 
contracts,  35  cents  Inch;  position  20%  extra. 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 


NEBRASKA 


tribune.  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  0.  report,  7,100.  Full 
•eased  wire  report  United  Press. 


OHIO 


vindicator  . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA 

. Brie 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 

T1ME3-LBADBR  . Wilkes-Barre 

TENNESSEE 

BANNER  . Nashville 

TEXAS 

. . Ho-to” 

.SOjfanteee  a  circnUtlon  of 
36,000  dally  and  45,000  Snnday. 


UTAH 


UERA1LD-RKPUBI.ICAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


POST-DISPATCn . St.  Louis 

Dally  F.vcning  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers  In 
St.  Louis  every  day  In  the  year  than  there  are 
homes  In  the  dty. 

Circulation  entire  year.  1916: 

Snnday  average  . 3.56,193 

Dally  average  . 204,201 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrisonburg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  to 
the  richest  Agricultural  Oonnty  In  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTBLLIGBNCBB  . Seattle 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

The  following  pabllahers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertlaer  tho  pHvUege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 

NEBRASKA 

FRBIB  PRBS8B  (Otr.  128,884)  . Lincoln 

ILLINOIS 

NEW  YORK 

SKAlfDIMATEM  . Ohlaacs  BOHLLBTTINO  DEU,A  SHEA. 
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SMITH  PRESENTS  CASE 
OF  NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS 

(.Concluded  from  page  10) 

latures  and  governments  to  their  own 
advantage,  but  in  time  you  will  also 
conclude  that  there  is  a  natural  law 
tha,t  is  beyond  publishers  and  govern¬ 
ments  which  will  intervene  and  bring 
all  these  plans  to  naught,  and  you  will 
inevitably  face  these  two  questions 
which  no  power  of  imagination  can  al¬ 
ter: 

(1.)  How  are  governments  and  legis¬ 
latures  going  to  compel  capital  against 
its  will  to  take  great  risks  for  meagre 
profits? 

(2.)  How  is  the  increamng  demand  for 
news  print  to  be  met  unless  you  permit 
the  industry  to  show  profits  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  risks  undertaken? 

These  questions  are  unanswerable. 
You  cannot  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  so  we  finally  get  back  to 
where  we  started  from,  namely,  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  As 
long  as  the  -news  print  industry  was  sup- 
I)osed  to  be  profitable,  new  aggregations 
of  capital  were  invested,  new  tonnage 
kept  coming  on  the  market  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  and  the  result  was  low 
prices.  When  capital  finally  realized 
that  the  profits  of  the  industry  were  de¬ 
lusive  and  non-existent,  there  was  an 
end  to  new  plants  and  new  tonnage. 
This  was  not  noticed  as  long  as  the 
country  remained  in  a  condition  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  but  with  the  great 
awakening  in  business  that  took  place 
in  the  beginning  of  1916,  the  demand 
for  news  print  paper  suddenly  exceeded 
the  supply,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  price.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  a  few  people  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  with  regrettable  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight,  have  taken  undue  advantage  of 
the  situation,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
the  great  body  of  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers  have  unduly  profited,  and  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  large  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  country  are  more  anxious 
to  .see  the  price  of  paper  kept  down  to 
a  reasonable  point  than  they  are  to 
accumulate  excessive  profits  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  publishers.  This  is  only 
common-sense.  Undue  profits  contin¬ 
ued  for  .some  time  will  again  invite  dis¬ 
astrous  competition,  so  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  far  better  off  with  a  fair 
price  for  his  product  and  a  fair  profit  for 
his  capital,  year  in  and  year  out,  than 
he  is  with  two  or  three  years  of  ex¬ 
cessive  profits,  to  be  inevitably  followed 
by  lean  conditions. 

RSMEaUSS  AS  SliKN  BV  MB.  SMITH. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  situation 
lies  in  the  following  direction: 

(1.)  The  manufacturer  must  under- 
.stand  what  his  costs  really  are,  and 
unfair  competition  will  be  largely  elim¬ 
inated.  The  industry  will  make  a  rea- 
.sonalile  profit,  and  new  mills  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  built  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  requirements  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  industry. 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  High-Speed  Straightline  Five  Roll 
Double-Width  Press,  equipped  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  in  very  good 
condition.  This  press  prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  la, 
14,  16,  18  and  20  page  papers  at  72,000 
per  hour;  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  page 
papers  at  36,000  per  hour. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


(2.)  The  publisher  must  realize  that 
news  print  paper  is  an  ordinary  com¬ 
modity  of  commerce,  not  a  privileged 
article  either  for  the  manufacturer  or 
for  the  publisher;  and  he  must  also 
realize  that  if,  through  his  control  of 
publicity  and  public  opinion,  Ihe  at¬ 
tempts  to  regulate  the  price  of  news 
print  in  defiance  of  natural  laws,  capi¬ 
tal  will  cease  to  be  interested  in  paper 
mills,  no  adequate  new  production  will 
be  available  for  increasing  demand,  and 
he  will  finally  have  to  pay  the  bill  him¬ 
self  in  the  form  of  excessive  prices. 

(3.)  Manufacturers  and  publishers 
must  strive  earnestly  for  a  closer  co¬ 
operation,  and  for  a  greater  degree  of 
mutueil  confidence  one  in  the  other,  to 
the  end  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  there  may  exist  between  manu¬ 
facturer  and  publisher  the  same  sort 
of  businesslike  feeling  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  consumer  in 
practically  every  other  industry  in  this 
country.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
prove  that  the  interests  of  manufac¬ 
turer  and  consumer  are  mutual  to  a 
very  large  degree,  and  the  present  re¬ 
lations  between  them  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  form  of  business  in¬ 
sanity. 

(4.)  Having  in  mind  the  fact  that  pa¬ 
per  is  wood,  and  that  wood  costs  will 
inevitably  increase  from  year  to  year, 
I  think  the  publishers  should  make  up 
their  minds  that  they  will  never  be 
able  to  get  the  cost  of  their  product 
back  from  a  one-cent  newspaper.  The 
present  stringency  has  at  least  led  to 
cutting  down  of  much  waste  In  the 
publishing  business,  and  to  a  rational 
increase  in  the  price  of  newspapers.  If 
the  publishers  will  continue  to  aug¬ 
ment  these  reforms  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  it  is  my  personal  judgment 
that  the  present  stringency  will  quickly 
pass  away. 


Phila.  Press  Elects  Officers 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  was  held  January 
31.  Samuel  Calvin  Wells  becomes  pres¬ 
ident  and  Robert  H.  Krueger,  former 
auditor,  secretary-treasurer.  These 
names,  with  Samuel  W.  Meek  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  page  on  Friday.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  five  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected,  whose  names  are  not 
to  be  announced  as  yet,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  elected  the  officers  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration.  The  Press  is  running  sixteen 
pages  daily. 


Profits  are  right  when  you  put  the 
right  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  right 
salesmen,  backed  by  the  right  adver- 
ti.sing. — [Business  Chat. 


TheTarrytown,  N.Y. 
Daily  News 

Circulates  in  the  wealthiest 
town  in  the  United  States 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Lgt  ttnd  >•«  smmfltM  sar  m)- 
tred  comics,  daily  ond  Sunday 
Pages  ia  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
ST  WEST  80TH  8T.,  NEW  TORE 


A.  G.  MeINTYRE  REPLIES 
TO  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

(Concluded  from  page  10) 
be  provided  with  coal,  or  a  steel  works 
with  ore,  yet  we  have  plants  erected  at 
a  cost  of  millions,  making  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  always  fig^ure  that  interest 
with  a  profit  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  ad¬ 
ditional,  is  a  good  return  on  the  money. 
On  the  contrary,  every  banker  through¬ 
out  the  country  considers  a  pulp  and 
paper-mill  development,  with  the  nec- 
es.sary  physical  elements,  the  very  high¬ 
est  class  of  investment,  and  one  which 
gives  the  best  possible  protection  to  such 
investment. 

Returns  in  the  past  on  properly  or¬ 
ganized  companies  have  always  been 
good.  The  company  which  Mr.  Smith 
controls  is  one  of  the  newest  companies 
in  Canada,  yet  the  promoters  of  that 
company  have  already  made  fortunes 
from  it.  The  common  stock,  which  was 
passed  around  at  the  time  of  its  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  most  lavish  manner  by 
the  organizers  among  themselves,  is  now 
quoted  at  $75  a  share  and  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  that  price.  The  prospective 
earnings  of  this  company  are  enormous. 
Mr.  Smith’s  own  statement,  in  a  pros¬ 
pectus  issued  by  his  company,  is  that 
their  past  operating  profits  have  been 
$15.83  a  ton,  which  according  to  an¬ 
other  prospectus  issued  by  his  firm, 
shows  that  this  is  a  profit  after  setting 
aside  all  necessary  reserves,  to  make  the 
operation  permanently  successful. 

Mr.  Smith’s  argument  that  pulp  and 
paper  securities  are  not  attractive  is 
absurd,  because  the  securities  handled 
by  his  own  firm  are  always  of  the  most 
attractive  nature.  Further  than  this, 
bond  and  banking  houses  are  always 
looking  for  pulp  and  paper  securities,  as 
they  are  the  most  salable  they  can 
offer. 

In  this  case  this  banker’s  view  was 
very  strongly  colored  by  his  other  in- 
terest.s,  and  for  this  reason  his  state¬ 
ments  regarding  pulp  and  paper-mill  in¬ 
vestment  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  Mr. 
Smith’s  viewpoint  of  the  paper  situa¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  best  exemplified  in  his 
di.ssatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
Paper  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
his  request  that  the  Committee  be 
“fired.” 
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The  InternationaLSyndicate 

Features  for  Netrspapers 

EttablUhed  1889  Baltimore,  Md. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


TO  MAKE  MAILS  “DRY” 


Jones  .\mendmeiit  Would  Bar  Papers 
Carrying  Liquor  Ads. 

Washington,  January  30. — ’The  mails 
will  be  prohibited  to  newspapers  or  any 
other  publication  carrying  liquor  ad¬ 
vertisements,  should  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Jones,  of  Washington,  just  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Post  Office  Appropriation 
bill  become  effective.  The  Jones 
amendment  is  the  Bankhead  bill  in 
substance.  Senator  Bankhead’s  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote,  and  in  all  probability  the  Jones 
amendment  may  be  attached  to  the  Post 
Office  bill.  A  like  amendment  failed 
when  offered  to  the  Post  Office  bill  in 
the  House,  but  the  Senate,  having  pass¬ 
ed  a  separate  bill  prohibiting  the  mails 
to  publications  carrying  liquor  adver¬ 
tisements,  may  feel  it  necessary  to  be 
consistent  to  pass  the  Jones  amendment 
as  part  of  the  annual  Post  Office  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  The  Post  Office  bill 
is  still  in  the  Committee,  and  probably 
will  not  be  reported  until  next  week. 

The  Jones  amendment  provides  that 
“no  letter,  postal  card,  circular,  news¬ 
paper,  pamphlet,  or  publication  of  any 
kind  containing  any  advertisement  of 
spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind, 
or  containing  a  solicitation  of  an  order 
or  orders  for  said  liquors,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried 
by  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  or 
be  delivered  by  any  postmaster  or  let¬ 
ter-carrier  at  any  place  or  point  in  any 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
at  which  it  is  by  the  law  in  force  in 
the  State  or  Territory  at  that  time  un¬ 
lawful  to  advertise  or  solicit  orders  for 
such  liquors,  or  any  of  them,  respec¬ 
tively.” 


First  In  Local 
Automobile  Advertising 
Carried  In  1916 

44.2%  of  ibe  total  local  automobile 
copy  appearing  in  the  four 
Louisville  papers  was  car¬ 
ried  by  The  Herald.  This 
totaled,  <n  agate  line*. . . .  17U,08U 
2J>.H%  of  the  total  foreign  auto¬ 
mobile  copy  appearing  in 
the  four  Louisville  papers 
was  carried  by  The  Her¬ 
ald.  This  totaled,  in 

agate  lines  . 130,400 

of  the  total  local  and 
foreign  automobile  copy 
appearing  in  the  four  Louis¬ 
ville  papers  was  carried 
by  The  Herald.  This  to¬ 
taled,  in  agate  lines . 300,480 

The  local  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  know  the  value  of  The 
Herald,  from  results  ob¬ 
tained,  and  use  its  columns 
accordingly. 

THE  LOVISVILZE  HERALD 
SAirgest  Da-ily  and  Sunday  Circula¬ 
tion  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  and 
Southern  Indiana 
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NEWS  PRINT  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  FEAR 
FEDERAL  REGULATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

(Concluded  from  page  6) 


quantity.  The  demand  changes  over¬ 
night.  A  year  or  more  ago  we  had  a 
great  overproduction,  now  we  have  an 
apparent  underproduction.  Formerly 
there  wa.s  a  great  deal  of  waste;  possibly 
150,000  tons  went  to  waste  through  fail¬ 
ure  of  publishers  to  practice  economical 
methods.  If  that  waste,  amounting  to 
about  ten  per  cent.,  had  been  saved,  it 
would  have  carried  every  one  through 
this  crisis. 

“Would  it  not  now  be  possible  for  the 
manufacturers  and  publishers,  acting 
through  reasonably  small  committees,  to 
get  together  and  arrive  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment?” 

Mr.  Glass  promptly  announced  he 
would  be  glad  to  cooperate  to  that  end. 

At  this  juncture,  when  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  smooth  sailing  ahead,  Al¬ 
exander  Smith  precipitated  an  acrimon¬ 
ious  discussion  by  a  veiled  attack  on 
Mr.  Glass. 

ATTACK  ON  PAPER  COMMITTEE. 

“I  would  object  to  working  with  the 
present  paper  committee  of  the  publlsh- 
era,”  declared  Mr.  Smith.  “They  haven’t 
shown  any  desire  to  cooperate.  Some¬ 
thing  might  be  accomplished  by  meeting 
with  a  more  representative  committee, 
but  I  have  seen  the  attitude  of  this  one, 
and  unless  they  change  it,  I  don’t  think 
anything  can  be  done.  I  wish  to  say 
my  remarks  are  entirely  Impersonal.” 

“You  would  want  to  dictate  to  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  the  personnel  of  its  com¬ 
mittee?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Glass,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  paper  committee. 

“No,  I  don’t  mean  that,”  responded  Mr. 
Smith.  "If  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  appoints  the 
same  committee  again  I  will  work  with 
them.” 

“I  don’t  think  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks 

are  justly  applied - ”  began  E.  H. 

Baker,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
also  a  member  of  the  committee. 

“My  remarks  were  impersonal,”  Mr. 
Smith  said.  “I  am  afraid  the  committee 
is  not  in  a  cooperative  mood.” 

“Evidently  Mr.  Smith  feels,”  inter¬ 
posed  Mr.  Mead,  “that  Mr.  Glass  has  not 
given  evidence  of  an  attitude  that  would 
lead  to  successful  cooperation.  I  think 
po.s.sibly  the  publishers  are  taking  an 
extreme  attitude  In  hoping  to  solve 
everything  at  one  meeting.” 

“We  may  be  extreme,  but  we  have  a 
feeling  that  the  manufacturers  have 
been  arrogant,”  observed  Mr.  Baker. 

The  meeting  seemed  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up  in  a  series  of  mutual  re¬ 
criminations.  Pointing  his  finger  at  Mr. 
Glass,  Mr.  Smith  hurled  this  question; 

“Have  you  credited  our  committee 
with  sincerity  in  its  work  with  the 
Trade  Commission?  I  ask  you  to  an¬ 
swer  that.” 

MR.  GLASS  ANSWERS. 

“Since  you  ask,  I  will  answer  frankly,” 
Mr.  Glass  said.  “I  think  your  commit¬ 
tee  has  worked  for  delay,  and  I  think 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  will  resent  the  reflection 
you  have  cast  on  our  committee.  I  have 
taken  no  action  without  consulting  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
without  their  full  sanction.” 

“Well,  right  along  you  have  ques¬ 
tioned  our  sincerity,”  retorted  Mr. 
Smith,  “and  I  only  say  that  I  doubt 
whether  anything  will  come  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  your  committee.  I  would  like 
the  committees  on  both  sides  to  go  in 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  accompli.sh 
.something.” 

Mr.  Baker  said  that,  in  any  event,  a 
new  committee  could  not  be  appointed 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
in  April. 


“If  you  are  disposed  to  take  that  at¬ 
titude,”  he  concluded,  “the  whole  thing 
will  be  thrown  into  the  air.  Mr.  Glass 
is  vice-president  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and 
I  think  enjoys  the  confldence  of  its 
members.  To  say  the  least,  Mr.  Smith 
is  doing  a  very  Indiscreet  thing.” 

“In  justice  to  the  manufacturers  as 
a  whole,”  Mr.  Glass  added,  “I  wish  to 
say  that  I  think  they  are  showing  a 
different  spirit  than  they  did  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15.  I  think  that,  if  they  realize  the 
great  future  that  is  before  them;  if  they 
demonstrate  that  their  changed  spirit  is 
real,  they  will  find  as  much  responsive¬ 
ness  on  my  part  and  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  as  they  want.” 

Col.  Ewing  explained  that  Mr.  Glass 
had  no  personal  interests  at  stake. 

“I  think  he  fights  harder  for  the  whole 
organization  and  is  more  extreme  in  his 
zeal  than  if  his  own  Interests  were  in¬ 
volved,”  continued  Col.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Mead  poured  some  oil  on  the  trou¬ 
bled  waters. 

“I  would  be  glad  to  consider  a  joint 
meeting,”  he  said.  “Personally  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Glass,  and 
I  would  be  delighted  to  sit  with  him.  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Smith  meant  no  more 
than  that  there  has  been  a  little  hesi¬ 
tancy,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
committee  to  cooperate,  and  it  is  with 
the  hope  of  wiping  out  any  obstruction 
that  the  conference  is  suggested.” 

COMMITTEES  TO  HOLD  WEEK-LONG  SESSION. 

Major  Stahlman  made  a  motion  de¬ 
signed  to  clarify  the  situation  and  bring 
about  definite  tangible  results.  It  was 
substantially  as  follows: 

“That,  after  the  forthcoming  report 
of  the  Trade  Commission  is  made  pub¬ 
lic,  a  committee  from  the  publishers 
and  a  committee  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  shall  meet  together;  if,  after 
one  week’s  session  they  fail  to  agree, 
they  shall  indicate  in  writing  to  the 
Federal  Commission  a  desire  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  to  fair  and  just  prices,  and, 
if  necessary,  they  shall  seek  legisla¬ 
tion  to  enforce  the  Commission’s  find¬ 
ings.  In  any  event,  the  parties  hereby 
agree  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  either 
the  Committee  or  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.” 

“I  think  we  ought  to  do  something 
along  this  line,”  Major  Stahlman  said. 
“I  don’t  see  how  either  side  could  af¬ 
ford  not  to  abide  by  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Board  in  case  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  reached.” 

Mr.  Dodge  suggested  that  there  is  a 
large  tonnage  already  under  contract, 
and  Major  Stahlman  replied  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  contract  prices  now  in  effect 
should  be  exempt. 

“I  want  to  point  out,”  said  Jason 
Rogers,  of  the  New  York  Globe,  “that 
no  resolution  adopted  here  could  be 
binding  on  the  A.  N.  P.  A.” 

“It  would  be  equally  impossible  to 
bind  the  manufacturers  by  such  a  reso¬ 
lution,”  Mr.  Mead  announced. 

Commissioner  Davies  made  a  plea  to 
have  the  joint  committee  meet  before 
the  Trade  Commission  issues  its  report 
in  order  that  the  Commission  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Committee’s  de¬ 
liberations.  He  spoke  of  the  need  for 
haste,  in  case  the  publishers  desired  to 
get  legislation  at  Washington. 

“Unless  there  is  a  special  session  of 
Congress  after  March  4,  there  won’t  be 
much  chance  of  obtaining  legislation 
this  year  unless  you  act  at  once.”  Mr. 
Davies  said.  “Moreover,  we  should  like 
to  have  the  benefit  of  your  deliberations 
in  case  we  should  recommend  remedial 
legislation.” 


It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  not  much  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  settlement  unless 
the  joint  committees  had  the  report  of 
the  Trade  Commission  before. 

Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  asserted  the  prospect  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  was  remote  unless  the  manu¬ 
facturers  indicated  they  were  actually 
desirous  of  participating  in  such  a  con¬ 
ference. 

The  apprehensions  which  had  been 
previously  allayed  by  Mr.  Mead’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  crisis,  which  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  “panicky  market  conditions,” 
was  over,  were  renewed  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  by  J.  A.  Bothwell,  of  the  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  East  An¬ 
gus,  Quebec. 

“Whatever  you  do,”  he  said,  “I  am 
afraid  you  are  going  to  suffer.  “We  in 
Canada  produce  30  per  cent,  of  your 
news  print  and  we  are  confronted  with 
this  situation:  At  this  time  last  year 
50  per  cent,  of  our  wood  supply  was 
delivered,  whereas  now  only  10  per  cent, 
is  delivered.  The  snow  in  the  woods 
is  four  to  five  feet  deep  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  only  hauling  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  wood  they  have  in  the  past. 

“I  am  going  to  prophesy  now  that 
before  October  1  the  New  York  mills 
buying  pulp  in  Canada  will  have  to 
shut  down  for  lack  of  raw  material.” 

MR.  DODGE  UTTERS  DEFI. 

Considerable  discussion  followed 
which  resulted  in  eliminating  from 
Major  Stahlman’s  resolution  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  control  by  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  or  other  Governmental  agencies. 
The  modifications  were  chiefly  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  manufacturers. 

“I  wish  to  say  emphatically,”  an¬ 
nounced  President  Dodge,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national,  “that  our  company  will  be 
unalterably  opposed  to  Government 
regulation.  The  minute  that  begins,  we 
will  start  putting  our  machines  out  of 
business.  I  oppose  Government  super¬ 
vision  of  our  business.  Such  interfer¬ 
ence  would  mean  that  we  must  submit 
to  the  inspection  of  clerks  whom  we 
would  not  even  hire  as  foremen  in  our 
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plants  or  bookkeepers  in  our  offices.  I 
don’t  believe  holding  us  up  at  the  end 
of  a  gun  is  going  to  benefit  you  in 
the  least,  and  we  will  not  stand  for 
it.” 

The  resolution  as  it  was  finally  pass¬ 
ed  provided  for  a  joint  meeting  of  com¬ 
mittees  from  the  publishers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  following  the  issuance  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  report  “with 
the  hope  that  the  committees  may 
reach  an  agreement.”  In  case  they  do 
not  agree  the  committees  are  instruct¬ 
ed  to  report  back  to  their  respective 
organizations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Glass  there  was  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  for  calling  the  meeting. 


Advertising  Bureau’s  New  Book 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  Issued  a  twenty-four  page 
illustrated  book,  showing  photographs 
taken  during  International  Newspaper 
Window  Display  Week.  The  book  is 
printed  in  two  colors,  and  is  entitled 
“You  Can  Bank  on  This.”  Copies  are 
being  mailed  to  advertisers,  agents,  and 
members  of  the  Bureau. 


The  advertiser  is  short-sighted  Indeed, 
if  he  falls  to  take  into  consideration  the 
gradual  building  of  a  permanent  busi¬ 
ness,  the  foundation  of  which  must  be 
public  approval  with  a  superstructure 
of  confidence  and  repeat  orders  merited 
by  quality  of  service. — [Business  Chat. 


Magazine 
Feature  Pages 

supplied  in  mat  form,  20-inch  or  21- 
inch  size,  and  in  selections  of  any 
number.  Every  page  a  complete  and 
timely  feature  on  subjects,  such  as 

WAR, 

SPORT, 

CHILDREN, 

MOVIE 

and  many  general  subjects  of  great 
interest — all  well  selected.  Line  and 
half-tone  cuts. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
EstabUshed  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 


for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


Canadian  Preu  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coYeiing  the  Canadiaa 
Field  is  answered  bj  obtaining  the  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  kItcs  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you.  printed  In  over  96  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  presa  cllpptug 
ratea — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 
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**From  Press  to  Horn* 
Within  the  Hour** 


It  a  explnaivo  rarrlor  service  en- 
ablea  the  EveninE  and  Sunday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
In  WaoblnKton,  D.  C..  “from  preas 
to  home  yvltbln  the  honr.”  The 
enormona  ezcinalve  city  circnlatlon 
of  the  Star  makes  it  the  wonderfnl 
advertlalnE  medium  that  it  is. 


Pittsburg  iistialrt| 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 
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it,  BUY  service  and  goods  from  those 
who  buy  space  in  THEIR_  paper. 

Frankly  a  class  publication.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  buy  PREF¬ 
ERENCE  at  the  same  price  for  the 
same  quality,  and  GET  it. 

444  Pearl  St,  New  York  City 


AMONG  THE  BRITISH  NEWSPAPERS 

Interesting  Notes  Concerning  Journals  in 
the  London  Field. 

English  advertising  Journals  are  much 
wrought  up  because  of  the  "way  adver- 
ti.sing  has  lost  ground  in  public  esti¬ 
mation,  and  how  prejudice.s,  old  and  new 
seem  to  be  ri.sing  up  against  us.”  Sev¬ 
eral  writers  deplore  the  fact  that  people 
are  commencing  to  think  that  adver- 
ti.sing  is  di.spensable  and  could  readily 
Ix!  done  away  with,  and  calls  are  made 
to  advert  i.sers  and  agents  to  get  to¬ 
gether  to  .save  themscdve.s. 

.\nnouneernont  is  made  that  the  Pall 
M.ill  flazette,  until  recently  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  -Ixjrd  Astor,  has  been  sold  to  Sir 
Henry  Dalziel,  M.  P. 

\  deputation  of  London  new.spar>er 
ju'oprietors,  headed  by  Lord  Hurnham, 
recently  conferred  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  .shortage  of  paper. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle  have  acquired  all  of  the  shares 
of  stock  of  the  Mail  and  Ix-ader,  Ltd., 
valued  at  £73,000  sterling.  The  Mail  and 
I^oader,  Ltd.,  are  the  proprietors  and 
publishers  of  the  North  Mail,  Evening 
Mail,  and  Weekly  Leader.  The  Chron¬ 
icle  properties  are  owned  by  Col.  Joseph 
Cowan  and  Miss  Cowan,  and  consist  of 
the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  Evening 
Chronicle,  Illustrated  Chronicle,  Weekly 
Chronicle,  and  Sporting  Man.  An  amal- 
gainalion  of  the  Chronicle  and  N<,rth 
Mail  properties  is  not  contemplated  at 
the  pre.sont  time,  hut  steps  have  been 
taken  to  release  a  number  of  men  from 
both  establi.shnicnts  for  military  duty. 

Ixindon  Evening  News  reports  the 
booking  of  an  order  from  Messrs.  Scl- 
fridge  &  Co.  for  130  pages  of  advertising 
(910  columns)  for  the  year  1917.  The 
order  was  hooked  by  Horace  S.  Imber, 
advertising  manager  of  the  News,  and 
is  iK'lieved  to  be  the  largest  single  order 
for  space  placed  in  any  London  news¬ 
paper.  i. 

MILWAUKEE'S  ADVERTISING  SHOW 

Will  Close  To-night  After  Having  At¬ 
tracted  Record  Crowds. 

Milwaukee’s  greatest  adv'ertlsing  show, 
now  an  annual  event  in  the  WHscortsin 
metropolis,  will  clo.se  to-night,  after  four 
days  and  nights  of  banner  crowds.  In 
point  of  attendance  the  publicity  expo- 
.sition  ranked  with  the  auto  show  and 
the  poultry  show. 

The  city’s  auditorium,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  10,000  persons,  was  none 
too  large  for  this  third  exhibit  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Advertisers’  Club. 
More  than  100  gaily  decorated  booths 
fdled  the  main  hall  of  the  big  struc¬ 
ture,  and  every  known  v'ariety  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  on  display. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  event  was 
the  daily  newspaper  printed  for  the 
ad  men  in  the  booth  of  the  Milwaukee 
Free  I’ress.  The  little  publication,  ed¬ 
ited  and  printed  in  the  midst  of  the 
activitie.s,  was  a  l)ig  hit.  .\t  this  booth 
the  making  of  a  newspaiier  was  explain- 
isl  in  detail  to  all  who  visited  the  tiny 
office. 

The  show  opened  on  Wedne.sday  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  that  night  speeches  were 
made  liy  Gov.  E.  L.  Philipp,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Mayor  D.  W.  Hoan.  Thursday 
was  set  a.side  as  “Church  Publicity 
Day,”  when  the  clergy  of  the  city  and 
State  were  gue.sts  of  the  ad  men. 

Friday  night  was  given  over  to  the 
fraternal  societies.  This  afternoon  was 
“Children’s  Day,”  and  to-night  will  be 
“Greater  Bu.siness  Review  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Night” 

Klau,  Van  Pietersom,  Dunlap,  Inc., 


featured  an  electric  chart  showing  the 
various  steps  taken  In  handling  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  This  corporation 
also  displayed  the  complete  campaign 
to  be  used  to  adverti.se  the  city  of  Mil- 
w.aukee  as  an  industrial  centre. 

Still  another  attraction  at  the  show 
was  the  advertising  art  gallery,  which 
circled  the  main  hall.  The  art  work  of 
8,000  public-school,  normal-school,  and 
college  students  also  was  displayed. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Ad  CHub  at¬ 
tended  in  a  body  on  Thursday  night, 
making  the  trip  from  Chicago  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  car.  FYank  EfUnger  headed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  100  members  in  arranging  the 
show. 

COLORADO  PUBLISHERS  ORGANIZ^l 

Initial  Meeting  Plans  to  Include  All 
Dailies  in  State.  , 

Representatives  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Colorado  have  organized  a  daily 
Puhlishpr.s’  Association.  Those  pre.s- 
ent  at  this  initial  meeting  were:  J.  A. 
Barclay,  Grand  Junction  Daily  News; 
David  Elliott,  Colorado  Springs  Tele¬ 
graph:  George  McCormick,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  Daily  Express;  Morris  Emerson, 
Fort  Collins  Daily  Courier;  Walter 
Wilder,  Pueblo  CTiieftaln;  John  Rear¬ 
don.  advertising  agency,  Denver;  J.  A. 
Crenry,  Lamar  Dafly  News;  C.  E. 
Adams,  Montrose  Daily  Press;  Guy  TT. 
Hardy,  Canon  (^ty  Daily  Record;  C. 
P.  Dodge,  Colorado  Springs  Oa^iette;  F. 
W.  Barnes.  Loveland  Reporter;  C.  E. 
Hanson.  Greeley  Trihune-Republican; 
F.  S.  Hoag.  Pueblo  Star-Journal. 

.T.  A.  Barclay  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  and  John  Reardon,  .sec¬ 
retary.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Guy 
ft.  Hardy,  J.  A.  Oeary,  and  C.  E.  Han¬ 
son.  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  organisation  and  report  to  .a  later 
meeting,  which  they  did,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  dailies  organize,  that 
they  hold  at  lea.st  four  meetings  a  year, 
and  that  the  committee  and  temporary 
officers  continue  until  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  at  ..'hlch  time  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  will  be  made.  In  the  meantime 
all  other  daily  publi.shers  in  the  State 
are  to  be  solicited  to  Join. 

EDITORS  DINED  LEGISLATORS 

Colorado  Solons  Guests  of  Newspaper 
Men  of  State  at  Denver.^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado 
Editorial  Association  was  held  at  the 
Albany  Hotel  in  Denver  on  January  22 
with  more  than  100  members  present. 

The  discu.sslon  of  the  print  paper  sit¬ 
uation  was  taken  up  with  G.  E.  Hosmer 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  National  Association,  making  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  present  situation 
as  to  the  paper  market,  as  near  as  he 
could  figure  it  out.  A  general  di.scus- 
slon  followed  and  a  resolution  was  In¬ 
troduced  and  passed  thanking  the  Fed- 
er.al  Tr.nde  Commission  for  the  work  it 
had  done  and  urging  them  to  continued 
efforts  toward  the  relief  ^f  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country. 

Tn  the  evening  125  editors,  the  100 
members  of  the  State  Tjeglslature  and 
the  State  officers  met  at  a  splendid  ban¬ 
quet  the  legislators  and  the  State  of¬ 
ficers  being  guests  of  the  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation.  Eighteen  speakers  responded 
to  the  calls  of  Toastmaster  David  Elliott. 

The  new  officers  elected  for  1917  are; 
David  Elliott,  Colorado  Springs  Tele¬ 
graph,  president:  J.  A.  Barclay,  Grand 
.Timction  News,  vice-president;  Alva 
Swain,  Pueblo  Chieftain,  reelected  secre¬ 
tary  -  treaaii  rer. 


13,067,600 

Unes  of  adrertiriDg  carried  in  1916.  Thla 
la  an  Increaae  of 

3.168,382  llnea,  or  32.009% 
over  1915. 

Adrertlaera  know  why. 

®tie  Betrott  Jfrec 


"Mtchigan't  OreatMt  Noioapaper." 

VERREE  )  Fartitn  ( 

CONKLIN  (  RaynaaalaliTt,  1  Detroit 

Largett  tioo-cenf  morning  oiroulation  in 
America. 


To  Illustrate 
The  News 

The  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  way  is  to  use 
our  halftone  matrix  service. 

Central  Press  Ass*n 


World  BMr 
New  York 


Frederick  Bids 
Cleveland 


“Today’s  Housewife” 


Guaranteed  Circulation 
1,100,000  Every  Issue 
95%  Net  Paid- 

George  A.  McClellan 

General  Manager 

PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  ^RESS 

Philadelphia* s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

RepreeenfatlTea 
LOUIS  GILMAN 

World  Botldlng.  NEW  YORK 

O.  GEORGE  KROGNBS, 

Marquette  Ruildlng,  •  OHIOAGO 

The 

Pittsburgh  Post 


ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE,  LORENZEN  *  WOODMAN. 
Special  RepreaentatiToa 
New  York,  Datrait,  Kaaaaa  City,  Ckiokia 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Melropolilaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glaaa,  Peoples  Gw  Bldg.,  Chicago 
FereisB  AdTertiainf  RapreaentatiTea 
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NEW  PAPER  MILLS 

INTEREST  PUBLISHERS 


Newspaper  Men  Become  Associated 
With  Manufacturing  Plants  to  In¬ 
crease  Supply  and  Reduce  the  Price 
of  News  Print — New  Tonnage  for  1917 
and  1918. 

Publishers  are  manifesting  unusual 
Interest  In  new  news  print  mills  that 
are  being  organized.  It  is  possible  that 
a  number  of  them  will  lend  financial 
aid.  The  costs  have  been  carefully 
worked  out,  it  Is  said,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  that  It  will  be  possible  to  assure 
them  a  future  supply  at  around  $2.25 
per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic  seaboard 
points,  with  the  assurance  that  It  will 
not  be  more  than  $2.35,  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  is  an  attractive  feature.  It 
is  said  that  a  contract  such  as  has  been 
discussed  would  cover  a  term  of 
ten  years,  and  would  provide  for  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
entering  Into  the  price  of  manufacture. 
Publishers,  if  they  become  interested, 
would,  of  course,  participate  in  the 
earnings,  which  would  further  reduce 
the  price  of  white  paper  to  them. 

Within  the  past  thirty  or  forty  days, 
it  is  said,  a  number  of  propo.sltions  have 
been  made  looking  to  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  such  mills,  and  for  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  publishers,  paper 
makers,  and  capitalists,  who  have  been 
attracted  to  the  industry  by  the  recent 
advance  in  the  price  of  news  print. 

ENGLAND’S  PAPEa?  SHORTAGE. 


Abltlbl  Power  &  Paper 

Co .  iiy 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper 

Co .  50 

Mill  oraanlzlne  .  50 

Mills  organizing . ! 

'  ’  50 

Spanish  River  Pulp  A  j  35 

Paper  \fill8  .  50 


December 

November 

November 

October 

December 

Februar.v 

November 


New  1918  tonnage: 
Lanrentide  Co..  Ltd., 
Grand  Mere.  I’,  n ,  . 
Mlchlplcoten  Power  A 

Paper  Co . 

Price  Bros.  A  Co.,  Keno- 

gaml.  P.  Q . 

Lake  WInnInec  Paiier  Co. 
Mill  organizing  . 


930 

1918. 

200  July 


17.5  SentendM’r 
200  October 
200  April 


Total  1917  and  1918.  .  975 

T.ess  machines  going  off 

onto  other  grades....  200 

Total  .  5.50 

Future  tonnage,  uncertain 
ns  to  time  and  quan¬ 
tity: 

International  Paner  Co., 

Three  Rivers.  P.  0...  200 

Pic  River  and  Nipigon 

Power  .  150 

Kenora.  Ont .  400 

Total  .  675 


NEW  YORK  IVORLD  LIMITS  DAILY  CIRCITLA- 


TION. 


The  New  York  Morning  World 
announced  on  its  first  page,  Wed¬ 
nesday.  .Tanuary  30,  that,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  white  paper 
and  the  large  size  of  the  paper, 
the  circulation  of  that  newspaper 
would  be  restricted  to  350,000  copies  a 
day,  beginning  February  1.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  printed  will  be  limited  to 
that  amount  until  further  notice.  The 
World  will  be  absolutely  non-returna¬ 
ble  by  cither  news  companies  or  deal¬ 
ers  after  leaving  the  office  of  publica¬ 
tion. 


The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has 
cut  down  the  news  print  allowance  of 
publishers  in  England  to  60  per  cent, 
of  1914  consumption,  according  to  a 
special  cable  by  Charles  H.  Grasty  to 
the  New  York  Times.  Up  to  last  No¬ 
vember  the  newspapers  of  England  were 
allowed  to  use  66  per  cent,  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  consumed  in  1914,  when  thf  Gov¬ 
ernment  notified  them  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  would  be  cut  to  five-sixths  of  the 
1916  quantity,  which  Is  equivalent  to  50 
per  cent,  of  1914  consumption.  The  re¬ 
strictions  on  paper  and  r.aw  materials 
arises  from  the  need  of  shipping  ton¬ 
nage  for  food  and  munitions,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  growing  shortage  of  labor. 
The  present  market  price  of  paper  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $130  a  ton,  while 
a  new  paper  starting  would  bo  unable 
to  get  a  supply  at  any  price.  Newspa¬ 
per  managers  of  England  state  that  they 
are  paying  approximately  6  cents  a 
pound  for  news  print  now.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  mahy  of  the  newspapers 
have  had  reserve  stocks,  the  papers 
have  not  as  yet  accommodated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  growing  shortage.  All  one- 
cent  papers  have  been  cut  in  size  and 
are  taking  measures  to  carrj'  condensa¬ 
tion  still  further.  The  cut  in  size  nas  not 
affected  circulation.  The  advertising 
outlook  is  better  now  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since *the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  at  which  time  there  was  a  decided 
drop. 

NEW  NEWS  PRINT  TONNAGE. 

An  Increased  supply  of  news  print  for 
the  future  has  had  the  effect  of  .soften¬ 
ing  open-market  prices. 

The  revised  ll.st  of  new  tonn.ige  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market  during  1917  and  1918, 
compiled  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  A.ssoclation,  Is  as  follows: 


Mill: 

Hnwley  Pulp  A  Psper 
Go.,  Oreyon  City.  Ore. 
Gront  Northem  Psper 
Go.,  Mllllnockett,  Me.. 
Price  Bros.  A  Co.,  Keno- 

Rsml,  P.  Q . 

St.  Msnrice  Paper  Co.,  j 
Three  Rivers.  P.  Q...  ^ 

Ontario  Paper  Co . t 

Paclflc  Mills.  Ltd . ! 


No.  tons 
per  day.  1917 
50  Fehrna  r.v 
.50  .Tannnry 
50  May 


.50  Fehrna  rv 
50  April 
50  Fehniarr 
50  Novemher 
00  .Tnne 
60  Octobe-,' 


PAPERS  THAT  HAVE  INCREASED  PRICES. 

The  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times  has  in¬ 
creased  subscription  prices  from  25  to 
40  cents  a  month  by  carrier,  and  ter  $4.50 
a  year  by  mail.  Sub.scrlption  losses 
have  been  less  than  2  per  cent.  This 
paper  has  also  advanced  local  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  the  minimum  being  50  per 
cent,  and  other  rates  slightly  <1  excess 
of  50  per  cent. 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  has 
advanced  rates  to  $5  a  year. 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  has 
cut  off  the  entire  exchange  list,  and  has 
advanced  the  mail  price  of  the  paper 
$1  a  year,  the  same  advance  being  made 
by  the  News,  of  that  city. 

The  Ijouisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
has  cut  oft  all  its  exchange  list,  selling 
to  publishers  in  the  future  at  $4  a  year, 
instead  of  the  regular  price  of  $6,  with 
$2  additional  for  the  Sunday  l.ssue. 

The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  States  has  dis¬ 
continued  its  exchange  li.it 


A.  B.  C.  Membership  Grows 

Twenty  more  papers  and  magazines 
have  made  application  for  membership 
in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  week’s  report.  Among 
the  number  were  the  three  Curtl.s  publi¬ 
cations  of  Philadelphia;  the  I.rfidiea’ 
Home  Journal,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  Country  Gentleman.  The  others 
were  as  follows:  Advertiser,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.;  Pharos-Reporter,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.;  Chilton  Automobile  Direc¬ 
tory,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  American, 
(Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Coos  Bay  Times, 
Marshfield,  Ore.;  Dispatch,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.;  The  Gas  Record.  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Ore.; 
East  Oregonian,  Pendleton,  Ore.;  Times, 
Norristown,  Pa.;  Pewish  Daily  War- 
heit.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Gazette,  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Kans. ;  Gazette-Times,  Cor¬ 
vallis,  Ore.;  Golfers’  Magazine,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.;  Canadian  Motorist,  Toronto, 
Can.;  The  American  Penman,  New 
York  city;  The  Canadian  Countryman. 
Toronto,  Can. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  elcssi/tration.  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  eio 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemploved, 
not  to  ectceed  60  words,  two  insertions  FRKF. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.— MannKinff  ertitorsliip 
in  some  live  town  In  northwest  or  $*onthwost  by 
thonnijfhly  rapnhlo  man.  Elpht  years*  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  news  rtepartnienta.  etlitorlals.  tele- 
srraph,  make-np.  city  editor,  etc.  rndorstimds 
real  co-operation  with  the  htisinesa  office  and 
composintr  room.  Can  plan  and  suptvrvlse  aiiecial 
other  work.  Ace  BO.  Address  P.  3210,  care 
Fd!t4>r  and  Pnhllsher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN,  experienced  press 
room  foreman,  thoroughly  comiietent.  who  has 
made  a  apecinl  study  of  preasroom  conditlona. 
the  hafHllincr  of  paper  cost  and  waste  Peeks  em¬ 
ployment,  ir»  years*  a  foreman.  Have  executive 
aMlIty  and  can  produce  reanltp.  Tliehent  refer 
ences.  exnerieneed  eolor  man.  Addresa  O.  .3200, 
care  Editor  and  Pnhlisher. 


riRPTTLATION  M.ANAGER.- Papahle  newp- 
r*aper  man  wants  husfneas  or  entire  mnnairemont 
of  small  city  dally  or  would  lease:  or  elreula- 
tlon  mnnaeeTnent  larcre  cltv.  Good  references: 
ftersonal  habits  O.  K.  Now  located  Pnclftc 
Po.ast,  and  prefer  remain  there,  but  would  cro 
elsewhere  If  ndvantnecoiis.  Address  O.  3201. 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  desires  to 
send  daily  or  weekly  letter,  file  nuerh's.  or 
serve  reliable  paners  on  a  per  word  or  suhserfn- 
tion  basis.  Could  also  supply  weekly  illn«trnted 
feature  bearlne  on  the  work  and  activities  of 
the  Government  departments.  Rnvmond  TiCeraw, 
*t03.'»  N.  IT.  Ave..  Washinsrton.  D.  C. 


ADVERTISING  MAN.— Are  yon  looklnir  for 
a  crood  all-aruind  newspaper  ndvertlvlncr  man? 
Have  had  five  years*  experience,  handllnc  local 
and  forcltm  advcitislnff:  at  present  emnloyed  ns 
advertlslnir  manager,  but  doslrc  to  ebantre,  2.3 
years  old,  ninbitlous.  and  enerirotlc.  p*‘4’fer 
city  nndor  73,000  population.  Address  O.  3200. 
care  Editor  /.nd  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  flRs  clnssiitoation.  Hfteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  fo  the  line. 

ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCI’T.ATTON  MAN 
AGFR.  on  Mve  ^eeVlv.  One  not  afraid  to  hustle. 
Fjistem  town,  27,000.  pofnl  proDpsItlon.  Address 
G,  3207,  care  Eilltor  and  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Adverisrmenfs  under  this  clnesif ration,  fifteen 
cents  a  line,  each  insertitm.  Count  six  words 
to  the  line, 

WE  ARE  I'REPARED  to  publish,  buv.  and 
flnanee  weekly  and  monthly  publications  of  merit 
and  established  circulation.  Address  Red  Wlrur 
Prlntincr  Co..  Re<1  Wine.  Mlnii. 

r*T’RTJ*5nFRS. — We  havo  the  richt  names  for 
your  sample  copy  lists.  Classified  f4ir  every  kind 
of  publication.  Test  Hst  of  300  names  free. 
Different  list  to  each  publisher.  Write  at  once. 
Moore*s  FxiK»rt  Service.  New  Ftrj'Pt.  N.  J. 

W.WTED  to  buv  or  rent  a  lartre  electric  besc- 
bntl  score  ls>nrd  to  be  used  by  a  newsoaner. 
Foard  must  l»e  In  r"^orl  order.  .Vddress  F.  R., 
No.  10,  care  Fdifor  and  Publisher. 


.SUPPORX  PAPERS,  SAYS  SETTZ 


Tells  Maine  Club  of  Splendid  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Newark,  N.  .T. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Eoonomie  Club, 
held  in  Portl.Tnd,  Me.,  In.fft  S,9turday  and 
referred  to  in  l.nst  week’s  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Don  C.  Seitz,  buslne.ss  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World,  was  one  of 
the  spe.aker.s.  Mr.  Seitz  recommended 
loyalty  of  the  new.spaper  to  the  town  In 
which  it  was  published,  and  loyalty  of 
the  people  of  that  town  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  citing  some  of  his  own  pcr.sonal 
experiences  in  his  early  life  in  Maine. 

His  contention  was  that  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  done,  hut  there  are  exceptions.  He 
cited  an  instance  in  Newark,  N.  ,T., 
eleven  miles  from  New  York  City  Hail, 
and  as  ea.sy  to  get  to  as  Brooklyn,  as  a 
town  in  which  the  local  papers  are 
strongly  supported  by  the  local  Interests, 
which  realize,  he  .«aid,  that  thoymu.stdo 
this  to  overcome  the  competition  of  New 
York.  And  at  lea.st  one  Newark  paper, 
he  said,  is  making  $1,000  .n  day,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
45,000  New  York  daily  papers  sent  into 
that  .same  city. 


All  men  go  in  some  direction.  No  one 
stands  still.  The  one  who  pushes  him¬ 
self  goes  ahead.  The  sluggard  goes 
backward  a.s  rapidly  as  the  energetic 
individual  gets  to  the  front. 


$5,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  an  attractive  daily 
newspaper  property.  Middle  west 
locations  preferred.  Proposition 

O.  Q. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Auliroy  Harwell  Henry  F.  Cannon 

WHY  A  BROKER  ? 

In  nonrly  every  Bltuntinn  whore  newspaper 
eoiisolidntlon  la  dosirahle,  Intellljrent  media¬ 
tion  Is  necessary  to  sntlsfactory  results. 

D't  us  have  the  prIvHesro  of  tnlklntr  with 
you  in  absolute  confidence  before  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  made  more  dlfBcult  by 
some  inoxpf^rienced  metllator. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  responsible 
for  many  hichly  successful  consolidations. 

Tt  is  the  “only  way  out’*  in  over-cirowtled 
fields. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Netrxpnper  and  Magazine  Propertie* 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

With  successful  experience  in  charge  of  mid¬ 
dle  western  dally  of  not  less  than  lO.ooo 
eireulatlon.  Stale  age,  education,  positions 
held  and  lime  in  each,  economies  effecttMl 
and  Inereases  In  circulation  niRl  advertising 
pr  Minced,  also  salary  oxpt'Oted.  Information 
will  l>e  held  confidential.  This  is  n  splen¬ 
did  opi>orttiidly  for  the  right  man.  Mention 
No.  non.  We  have  two  similar  positions 
now  open  In  the  eastern  field. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  Nalioii.l  Bank  Bld(.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


Tho  nnil  Piiblinher  malntnins 

an  efllelent  corns  of  paid  corr<*spondents  at  the 
fidlowlng  Imnortant  trade  eentres:  Roston.  Phlla- 
dobdiln.  Detroit.  Clevelnnd.  I*lttshurgh.  rineln- 
natl,  St.  Tx)uis.  Cldcago.  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans.  DaHns.  Tudlanar^olls.  Wasl  lngtop.  RaUI- 
niore,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  forr^'-ixuidents 
will  Ih*  adde<l  from  time  to  tinio.  Adv<‘rtisors 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  m*ws  bents, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  ofHee.  1117  World 
Building.  Now  York  City. 

Branch  offlee  San  Francises,  742  Market  St., 
R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager,  *phone  Kearney  2121. 

Tho  ffilHor  nn«l  Pnbllnher  page  contains 
fi72  agate  lines.  IfiS  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  23e.  an  agate  line.  $1.00 
n  page.  $73  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  will  ho  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Tleln  Wnntcd.  fifteen  cents  a  line:  Business  Op- 
mwtunlty  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situation  Wanted,  ten  cents  n  lii.e, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ploved  a  fiftv-word  or  eiuht-lino  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FRFE. 

Renders  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mnlle4l  to 
♦he  home  address.  Tills  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

Tlio  Ficitfor  nnfl  Pnhlfnbor  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  conv.  >2.00  per  year  in  the  Unite*! 
Spates  nn*^  Colonial  Possesulons.  .•'*.30  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  >3  00  forelen.  and  Is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  York — World  Building.  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street.  Man¬ 
ning’s  fopiM>s!te  the  World  Biilldlngl.  3,3  Park 
Row:  The  Wo'lwnrth  Building.  Times  Building. 
Forty-second  Street  and  Brondwav,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subwnv;  Bren»ann*R  Bffok  Store. 
Twentv-sivtb  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  ^racy’s  corner,  at  Tlilrty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore-  B.  K.  Fdwards,  American  BiiIMlng. 

PliiladclDhIa— L  G.  Ran.  7th  and  Chestnut 
streets:  Wm.  S(iN‘l,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand.  • 

Pittsburgh-  Davis  Book  Shop,  410  Wornl 
Street. 

Washington.  D.  C.— Bert  E.  Trenls.  311  Foiir- 
teenth  Street.  N.  W..  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago-  -Powner's  Book  Store.  37  N.  Clark 
Street:  P(ist  OfTce  News  Co.  Monroo  Street* 
Chns.  TjCv.v  Clrc.  Co..  27  N.  Fifth  A-enue. 

Cleveland-  Schroeder’s  News  Store.  Stiperlor 
Street.  or>|)osite  P'St  Offlee;  Solomon  .N:‘ws  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Thdroit-  Solomon  News  Co.,  fib  Lamed  St.,  W. 
Han  F'rancisco. —  R.  .T.  Bldwell  Co,,  742  Marland 
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MANY  MOURN  DEATH  OF 
SAMUEL  J.  FISHER,  JR. 


Widely  Known  Soldier-Reporter  on  New 

York  World  Staff  Succumbs  to  Pleuro- 

Pneumonia,  After  Short  Illness—  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman  and  Others  Pay  Trib¬ 
ute  to  Deceased. 

Newspaper  circles  in  New  York  city 
were  shocked  on  January  30  by  the 
death  of  Samuel  J.  Fisher,  one  of  the 
brightest  reporters  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Worid,  of  heart  failure,  su¬ 
perinduced  by  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  his 
thirty-first  year.  He  was  ill  only  a 
week. 

Mr.  Fisher  entered  newspaper  work 
in  the  office  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  World  in  1905, 
and  remained  with  the  paper  for  seven 
years.  Next  he  worked  in  San  Fran- 
ei.soo,  but  found  he  could  do  bigger 
things  in  New  York  and  returned  to 
the  World.  In  1914  he  went  to  the 
Tribune,  but  the  World  always  held  his 
affection,  and  in  November,  1915,  he 
returned  to  the  World  and  went  to  the 
de.sk  that  was  always  held  for  him. 

East  June  Mr.  Fisher  answered  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson's  call  to  the  colors  and  was 
given  a  commis-sion  as  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  Company  M  of  the  Twelfth  In¬ 
fantry  of  this  city  and  started  for  the 
lK)rder  with  that  regiment.  He  proved 
a  capable,  efficient  officer,  and  became 
immediately  a  favorite  with  his  corn- 
many.  But  after  a  couple  months’  ser¬ 
vice  dengue  fever  .sent  him  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  he  was  invalided  home.  He 
wanted  to  return  to  his  duties  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  get  about;  but  his 
phy.sician  told  him  that  would  be  sui¬ 
cide,  .so  he  reluctantly  re.signed  his 
commission.  He  was  never  quite  him¬ 
self,  physically,  after  his  return  from 
Texas. 

The  board  of  officers  of  the  Twelfth 
Itegiment,  still  at  McAllen,  Tex.,  on 
hearing  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  death  passed 
a  re.solution  of  regret  and  paid  high 
tribute  to  his  patriotism  and  his  effi¬ 
ciency  as  an  officer.  IJeut.-Col.  Regi- 
naid  I..  Foster,  commanding  the  regi¬ 
ment,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  Worid  staff,  pre.sided  over  the 
meeting. 

GOVKUNOR  WHIT.MAN’S  TKIHl'TE 

.\mong  the  many  who  sent  messages 
of  .sympathy  to  the  parents  of  Mr.  Fish¬ 
er  was  Governor  Whitman,  whose  tel¬ 
egram  read ; 

“I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  loss 
of  your  .son,  whom  I  knew  well  as  a 
newspaper  man  and  as  a  willing  soldier, 
who  was  commi.ssioned  by  me  as  a 
IJeutenant  in  the  National  Guard  and 
who  an.swered  his  country’s  call  for 
.service  in  Mexico. 

“CHAREBS  S.  WTIITMAN.” 

This  telegram  wa.s  received  from 
William  A.  Orr,  secretary  to  Gov.  Whit¬ 
man: 

“May  I,  although  unacquainted  with 
you,  extend  to  you  my  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  loss  of  your  son,  Sam? 
He  was  one  whom  I  was  always  proud 
to  have  as  my  friend.’’ 

Mr.  Fisher’s  funeral,  which  was  very 
largely  attended  by  newspaper  men  and 
other  friend.s,  was  held  at  his  parent’s 
home,  4  Glenada  Place,  Brooklyn,  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  F, 
W.  Troy,  of  the  Sumner  Avenue  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  officiated.  Burial  was  in 
Cypress  Hills  Cemetery.  The  New  York 
Press  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  was 
a  member,  appointed  a  committee  of 
forty-eight  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  pallbearers,  mostly  Mr.  Fisher’s 
late  associates  on  the  World,  were: 


William  P.  Beazell,  Haywood  Broun, 
Edwin  G.  Brown,  Arthur  C.  Clarke, 
Ifonald  H.  Clarke,  Esdaile  P.  Cohen, 
William  A.  Davenport,  George  Daley, 
John  H.  Gavin,  Martin  Green,  Charles 
S.  Hand,  Parke  F.  Hanley,  Edwin  C. 
Hill,  Charles  M.  Eincoln,  Robert  H. 
Eyman,  E.  Kidder  Mead,  Walter  Miller, 
Frank  W.ard  O’Malley,  Joseph  J.  O’ 
Neill,  Arthur  Somers  Roche,  Charles 
Somerville.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 
William  A.  Thayer,  Hector  Turnbull, 
and  Frank  H.  Warren. 

Young  Fisher  held  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  affection  of  his  friends  and 
close  associates,  and  there  were  many 
signs  of  grief  in  the  World  office  when 
his  death  was  announced  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board.  No  one  who  daily  peruses 
the  World  can  fall  to  remember  those 
“queer  yarns,”  generally  on  the  front 
page  or  the  back,  built  apparently  out 
of  little  or  nothing  and  consisting  on 
analysis  of  sheer  exuberance  of  good 
humor.  They  were  Sam  Fisher’s.  Few 
American  humorists,  writing  preten¬ 
tiously  for  leisurely  periodicals,  did  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  this  young  man  in  the 
hurry  of  a  daily  newspaper  shop. 


Pioneer  Ad  Agent  Killed 

.\nson  McKim,  head  of  the  Canadian 
advertising  agency  which  bears  his 
name,  was  killed  by  a  train  at  Coteau 
.lunctlon,  Ontario,  a  few  days  ago, 
while  en  route  to  Ottawa.  Mr.  McKim, 
who  was  sixty-two  years  old,  was  born 
near  Napanee,  Ontario,  and  as  a  young 
man  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Mail.  He  later  represented  that 
paper  in  Montreal,  but  after  a  few  years 
started  the  first  advertising  agency  in 
Canada.  By  means  of  hard  work  and 
unfailing  courtesy,  he  built  the  remuner¬ 
ative  bu.siness  which  to-day  is  by  far  the 
largest  advertising  agency  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Canada.  The  agency  has  its 
headquarters  in  Montreal  and  branches 
in  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 


Tablet  to  Farnsworth’s  Memory 

The  moml)er.s  of  the  staff  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  are  raising 
money  with  which  to  place  a  bronze  tab¬ 
let  in  the  Henry  W.  Farnsworth  room  at 
Harvard  TTniv’er.sity,  opened  through  the 
offices  of  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  father. 
Henry  Farnsworth  was  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Journal.  When  the  upris¬ 
ing  broke  out  in  Vera  Cruz  he  wont 
there.  At  the  opening  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  he  went  to  Fr.ancc,  joined  the 
Foreign  I.egion,  and  was  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle. 


Memorial  Window  to  Joseph  Medill 

.V  memorial  window  to  the  late  Jo¬ 
seph  Medill,  forty  years  editor  of  the 
Chic’ago  Tribune,  is  proposed  by  the  Old- 
Time  Printers’  As.sociation  of  Chicago. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

CuAfNCEY  R.  Barns,  former  publish¬ 
er  and  editorial  writer,  died  in  the  State 
Hospital  at  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  January 
22,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  born  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  his  father,  Henry 
Barns,  being  at  the  time  owner  of  the 
Syracuse  Dally  Star.  In  1849  the  elder 
Barns  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where 
he  started  the  Tribune,  and  his  son  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  management 
of  the  paper. 

Thomas  J.  Bennett,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  died  .Tanuary  23.  He  was 
seventy-three  years  old,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Herald  and  World.  One 
sou,  James  Bennett,  survive.s.  The  body 
will  be  taken  to  his  old  home  in  St. 
Mary’s  County  for  burial. 


WiLUAM  D.  McFarland,  aged  thirty, 
for  nine  years  sports  editor  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat,  and  known 
throughout  Illinois  and  Iowa  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  baseball,  died  in  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  on  January  23,  of  pneumonia.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Tri-City  Press 
(?lub  and  of  the  Sport  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Three-I  League. 

J.  L.  Wilson,  founder  of  the  Cellna 
(Tex.)  Record,  and  several  other  news¬ 
papers  in  north  and  east  Texas,  died  at 
his  home  in  Celina  on  January  23,  aged 
sixty-three  years.  Mr.  Wilson  was  for 
more  than  forty  years  enga.ged  in  the 
newspaper  business,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  editor  of  the  Cellna  Rec¬ 
ord  and  also  postmaster  of  Celina. 

Edward  Wildman,  aged  fifty-four,  for 
twenty-seven  years  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Courier,  is  dead  in  De¬ 
troit,  following  an  operation  for  appen¬ 
dicitis.  Mr.  Wildman  recently  sold  the 
Courier  to  a  stock  company  headed  by 
Milton  Carmichael,  an  old  newspaper 
man. 

Tom  Corcoran  Reid,  only  son  of  Phil 
J.  Reid,  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  died  at  his  parents’  home 
last  week,  after  a  long  illness  from 
heart  trouble.  He  was  twenty  years  old 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Michigan 
Daily,  the  University  of  Michigan  pub¬ 
lication,  also  working  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Free  Press. 

John  D.  Gillett.  sixty-six  years  old, 
of  Superior,  Wis.,  died  January  21  of 
pneumonia  after  a  week’s  illnesa  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  auditor  of 
the  Superior  Telegram,  which  at  va¬ 
rious  times  he  served  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor  and  business  manager. 

John  G.  Glade,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Depew  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  dropped 
dead  from  heart  di.sease  at  his  home  in 
Depew,  January  22.  Mr.  Glade  had  just 
returned  from  church.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Batavia. 

Philip  H.  Tapley,  former  Mayor  of 
Saco,  Me.,  and  for  the  past  eight  years 
city  editor  of  the  Biddeford  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  at  his  home  January  20,  after 
a  lirief  illnes.s.  He  was  forty-eight 
years  of  age. 

Matthew  A.  Casey,  of  the  claasified 
department  of  the  New  York  American, 
is  dead  at  his  home,  545  Rogers  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  in  which  borough  he  had 
lived  all  his  life.  Mr.  Cas^y  was  a  mem- 
lK>r  of  the  Brooklyn  Press  Club. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Kepple,  wife  •‘of  the 
Times’s  Supreme  Court  reporter,  is 
dead,  following  an  operation.  Mr.  Kep¬ 
ple  took  the  body  to  Iowa  for  burial. 

Thomas  Collyer,  vice-president  of 
Collyer’s  News  Bureau  and  Messenger 
Service,  Chicago,  died  January  29  at 
Guelph,  Ont.  He  was  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  by  profe.ssion,  and  his  most  notable 
achievement  was  the  reconstruction  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
four  children. 

Mas.  J.  A.  Watrols,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Watrous,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  author  of 
several  books  and  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  Milwaukee,  and  mother  of  Paul 
Watrous,  former  newspaper  man  and 
now  with  a  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
died  January  22  at  her  home  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Chari.es  E.  Churchill,  who  was  kill¬ 
ed  accidentally  by  a  railroad  train  at 
Rawlins,  Wyo.,  on  Monday,  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Churchill-Hall  Advertising 
Agency,  of  this  city.  Details  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  have  not  yet  reached  his  family. 
The  Ixxly  is  being  sent  to  New  York. 
Mr.  (’hurchill  was  born  in  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Illinoia  After  practicing  law  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  he  came  to  the  East.  He 


was  well  known  in  the  publishing  and 
advertising  busine.ss  and  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  McClure’s  and  McCall’s 
Magazines. 

George  M.  Court,  of  Galveston,  Tex., 
aged  sixty-four,  died  after  a  paralytic 
stroke  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  January 
30.  He  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  printing  establishments  in  the 
Southwest  and  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Typothetse  and  the  Franklin 
Club  of  America.  He  was  internation¬ 
al  president  of  the  latter  organization 
for  two  years.  He  also  was  prominent 
in  Masonic  circles.  The  body  was  sent 
to  Galveston  for  interment 

August  Pott,  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
South  Side  Times,  was  buried  on  Jan¬ 
uary  28  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  his  for¬ 
mer  home. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

The  wedding  of  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  a 
Eos  .\ngeles  advertising  man,  and  Miss 
Matilda  D.  Call,  was  solemnized  at  the 
home  of  Rev.  David  F.  Howe,  pastor 
of  the  Westlake  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  on  January  19. 


SOME  MORE  NEWS  LEAKS 


Despite  Official  Vigilance,  Facts  About 
Mrs.  Byrne  Are  Printed. 

The  hunger  strike  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Byrne,  birth  control  agitator  in  jail  on 
Blackwell’s  Island,  has  furnished  an  in¬ 
teresting  situation  in  the  New  York 
news  field.  When  Mrs.  Byrne  was 
transferred  to  the  island  Commissioner 
of  Corrections  Lewis  refused  permission 
to  any  one  except  her  attorney  to  visit 
the  prisoner. 

Despite  this  ruling  the  World  pub¬ 
lished  extensive  interviews  with  Mrs. 
Byrne  for  the  first  two  days  of  her  con¬ 
finement.  There  is  much  speculation  in 
other  newspaper  offices  as  to  how  they 
were  obtained. 

Another  mystery  was  presented  when 
the  American  announced  exclusively  on 
Saturday  morning  that  the  hunger 
striker  had  been  forcibly  fed  at  one 
o’clock  that  morning.  This  was  verified 
later  in  the  day  by  official  reports  from 
the  city  physicians.  Publication  of  this 
story  revealed  the  fact  that  Washing¬ 
ton  has  no  monopoly  on  news  leaks. 

Commissioner  Lewis  took  the  attitude 
that  Mra  Byrne  was  a  notoriety  seeker 
and  that  he  would  have  no'  more  trouble 
with  her  if  the  newspapers  would  stop 
printing  accounts  of  her  actions. 


To  Fix  Correspondents’  Status 
On  resolution  of  Senator  Snyder,  of 
Oklahoma  County,  and  after  much  bit¬ 
ter  discussion,  the  Oklahoma  Senate  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  cctivities  of  H.  D.  Laugh- 
liaum,  who  has  a  seat  at  the  press  ta¬ 
ble  in  the  Oklahoma  Senate  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  several  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Oklahoma,  The  resolution  by 
Senator  Snyder  charges  that  Laugh- 
baum  is  not  a  properly  accredited  news¬ 
paper  correspondent,  but  is  in  fact  a 
lobbyist,  representing  the  Anti-^loon 
League  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Laughbaum 
says  he  welcomes  the  investigation  and 
will  defend  his  right  to  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  man. 


Running  down  an  adversary  is  not 
nearly  as  profitable  as  pulling  together 
with  rivals.  By  the  first  method  you 
make  enemies  and  exhaust  your  assets. 
By  the  other  you  build  up  self-esteem 
and  gain  the  good  will  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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Yesterday's  ideas  do  not  all  fit 
into  to-day’s  new  mechanism. 

Some  of  the  parts  are  already 
rusty  and  warped  out  of  shape. 


The  enormous  profits  obtained  from  doing  business  in  Ohio  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  over  15,000  domestic  and  foreign 
corporations  are  paying  yearly  into  the  state  treasury  for  this  prized 
privilege 

$9,000,000! 

In  1915,  the  capital  stock  of  the  domestic  corporations  alone,  rep¬ 
resented  the  formidable  sum  of 

$73,821,255.00 

Their  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  represent  men  and  women  of 
more  than  average  intelligence  and  earning  ability,  who  habitually 
read  the  ^‘Ohio  First”  Newspapers,  which  are  not  skimmed  over  or 
thrown  aside  in  the  cars  or  on  the  highways. 

“Ohio  First”  Newspapers  are  taken  into  the  homes  and  read  thorough¬ 
ly  by  every  reading  member  of  the  family. 

Strictly  speaking,  “Ohio  First”  Newspapers  are  Home  Newspapers. 

Herein  lies  their  incomparable  value  to  National  Advertisers  and 
Manufacturers  who  produce  merchandise  bearing  Trade  Marks,  sold 
in  the  local  stores. 

Through  advertising,  the  small  business  of  to-da])  becomes  the  large  business  of  to-morroW 

“Ohio  First”  Newspapers  Are  Best 

Net  paid  2,500  10,000  Net  paid  2,500  10,000 

Circulation  lines  lines  Circulation  lines  lines 

Akron  Beacon- Journal  (E)  26,541  .035  .035  Findlay  Republican  (M)  5,950  .0093  .0093 

Canton  News  (E&S)  12,316  .0214  .0214  Lima  News  (E)  *9,322  .02  .0172 

Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (E)  2,436  .0057  .0057  Mansfield  News  (E)  *7,631  .019  .019 

Chillicothe  News-Advertiser  (E)  2,451  .0085  .0072  Marion  Daily  Star  (E)  7,467  .0129  .0129 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  (M)  t60,723  .11  .09  Newark  American-Tribune  (E)  5,318  .0085  .0085 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  (S)  t26,339  .14  .12  Piqua  Daily  Call  (E)  4,012  .0072  .0072 

Cincinnati  Morning  Enquirer, 5c.  (M&S)  56,583  .14  .12  Portsmouth  Daily  Times  (E)  9,075  .015  .015 


Cleveland  Leader  (S)  117,432 

(E)  112,513  ) 

Cleveland  News  -  r 

Combination  L.  &  N.  '  229,945 ) 

Cleveland  Leader  (M)  90,191 

Cleveland  News  (E)  112,513  1 

Combination  L.  &  N.  -  - 

202,704  1 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (M)  143,103 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (S)  181,825 

Columbus  Dispatch  (E)  72,120 

Columbus  Dispatch  (E)  67,528 

Dayton  Herald**  (E)  *22,114 

Dayton  Journal**  (M&S)  *22,430 

**Combination  (M&S)  6c.  per  line. 
Dayton  Journal  fS)  *22,000 

Dayton  News  (E)  33.958 

Dayton  News  (.S)  20..388 

East  Liverpool  Tribune  (M)  4.392 


Net  paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Findlay  Republican 

(M) 

5,950 

.0093 

.0093 

Lima  News 

(E) 

*9,322 

.02 

.0172 

Mansfield  News 

(E) 

*7,631 

.019 

.019 

Marion  Daily  Star 

(E) 

7,467 

.0129 

.0129 

Newark  American-Tribune 

(E) 

5,318 

.0085 

.0085 

Piqua  Daily  Call 

(E) 

4,012 

.0072 

.0072 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times 

(E) 

9,075 

.015 

.015 

Sandusky  Register 

(M) 

4,660 

.0093 

.0093 

Springfield  News 

(E&S) 

12,453 

.02 

.02 

Steubenville  Gazette 

(E) 

3,620 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade 

(E) 

50,508 

.11 

.09 

Youngstown  Telegram 

(E) 

16,199 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(E) 

18,658 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(S) 

16,716 

.03 

.03 

Zanesville  Signal 

(E) 

tio,ooo 

.02 

.02 

Zanesville  Times-Recorder 

(M) 

16,711 

.025 

.025 

Totals, 

1 

,,762,181 

2.9376 

2.5683 

*April,  1916,  Gov.  statement. 

tPublishers’  statement.  Other  ratings,  October 

1,  1916. 

National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agents  wishing  detailed  in¬ 
formation  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  distributing  facilities 
in  OHIO  should  communicate  with  The  Editor  &  Publisher,  New 
York  City. 


NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

Largest  High  Grade  Evening  Circulation 
in  New  York  and  Vicinity 

201,262  a  Day 

was  the  average  net  sale  during  the  year  1916, 
a  gain  of  nearly  20,000  a  day  over  1915 


The  Globe  stands  ready  to  show  any  manufacturer  of  a  commodity 
for  which,  after  investigation  or  in  the  light  of  experience,  it  thinks 
there  is  a  demand,  how  to  “Break  Into  New  York”  by  the  most  economiceJ 
and  effective  process. 

The  Globe  has  successfully  done  this  for  others  and  will  feladly 
show  anyone  entitled  to  the  information  how. 

By  The  Globe  process  New  York  is  no  longer  the  most  impossible 
and  expensive  market  on  earth,  which  many  manufacturers  think  it  is. 
A  postal  to  Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  Globe,  will  open  negotiations. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


Member 

A.B.C. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg 


